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I VISITED the House of Commons yesterday and listened to 
the debate on Russia. I must say it did nothing to diminish 
the uneasiness I felt at the prospect of discussing the Five-Year 
Plan. I begin my observations on the results of a visit to the 
Soviet Union last autumn by saying the Soviet Union is a land 
at war. The militant atmosphere of the Soviet Union seems to 
pursue it abroad even when merely an object of debate. 

Russia to-day is a country about which anything one says 
is true and anything one says is untrue, and the only generalisa- 
tion about Russia that is not subject to attack is that no generali- 
sation is completely accurate. I shall therefore confine myself 
to a description of what I have seen and may vouch for a hundred 
per cent., and to a record of what I have heard, and I shall vouch 
for that only by reference to its sources. I should like also to 
emphasise that my observations were made in October 1930. 

It was my first and my last impression of the Soviet Union 
that it is a land at war. I had spent two years in Moscow as a 
Correspondent from 1925 to 1927. The changes that had taken 
place from 1927 to the end of 1930 were astonishing. One used 
to date all events in Russia from the Revolution, and time was 
reckoned as ante-revolutionary and post-revolutionary. To-day 
one dates time in the Soviet Union from before and after the 
beginning of the Five-Year Plan. It began in October 1928. 

Upon returning to the Soviet Union after an absence of three 
years, I stopped in Moscow for nearly a week. A week was too 
long, for after listening to the views of the little colony of foreigners 
who live permanently in Moscow, and who for the last several 
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years have taken in each other’s intellectual washing until their 
opinions have become completely standardised, it soon became 
evident that it would be necessary to get out of Moscow to obtain 
any independent view of the progress of the Five-Year Plan. In 
Moscow one heard that the Plan could not succeed because the 
population was sabotaging it and nobody did any work. From 
the same speaker, however, one heard that the Plan could not 
succeed because the proletariat were so overworked that they 
would soon collapse from exhaustion. 

Wishing to see for myself, I set out for a trip that eventually 
took me to Nijni-Novgorod, Cheliabinsk, Ufa, Samara, Stalingrad, 
Gigant, Verblud, Rostoff, Baku, Tiflis, Chiaturi, Batum, Yalta, 
Sebastopol, Dnieprostroy, Stalina and the Don Basin. All these 
were salients in the war for industrialisation. In all these, to a 
varying but always impressive degree, I found an atmosphere of 
militant struggle—a nation under arms living effectively under 
martial law, and subsisting on the short rations of a beleaguered 
State. It is a war that, according to the Plan, will come in 
October 1933 not to an end but to a brief moment of stocktaking. 
That year will mark the formal close of the first period of the 
most gigantic economic project in history—an attempt overnight 
to industrialise the most backward land in Europe, to make of 
vast Russia a self-contained entity, an impregnable fortress for 
Communism. The officers in the war are the 1,300,000 members 
of the Communist Party. The soldiers are the entire population. 
The chief. weapon is 86 thousand million rubles of capital 
investment. 

Some of the specific objectives are to double power, oil, coal 
and steel production; to triple metal production; to quadruple 
machine production, all in the course of five years; in short, to 
multiply at least by two the total output of all industry and to 
collectivise all farms. 

Moscow itself showed plenty of signs of the effect that two 
years of the Plan has had upon it. One of its most notorious 
and disagreeable features—its cobblestones—has disappeared. 
On the ride to the hotel alone there are more paved streets than 
there were in all Moscow in 1927, but to ride over them costs 
just five times as much. Droshky fares have quintupled in price. 

Along the streets are scores of new buildings. There are flat- 
facaded, glass-fronted office buildings; there are great new com- 
plexes of workers’ flats, and the horizon, once dominated by the 
domes of Moscow’s churches, is punctured now by smoke-stacks. 
On the paved streets by the new buildings goes afoot a population 
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that has given up a good deal more than the romance of Muscovy. 
They swarm along the side-walks and overflow and scatter along 
the thoroughfares. Their monotony of grey, the uniformity of 
their unsmiling haste are the same as ever, but they move a trifle 
faster and there seems to be a trace more of nervousness in them, 
and there are tens of thousands more of them on the streets. 
The five-day week has done that. Freeing one-fifth of the popula- 
tion every day, it has made every day a holiday for nearly half a 
millionin Moscow. They are forever ‘‘ onthe go.’’ The wretched 
appearance of their footgear strikes one at once as the most 
noticeable decline in living standards as compared with 1927. 

The Five-Year Plan has taken a good deal of resolution and 
humour to bear, but the Russians have retained their humour 
and are full of anecdotes—the only sort of criticism permitted of 
the Plan. The steady diminution of food supplies since the Plan 
began was the topic of one such anecdote that was told from 
Riga to Vladivostock. ‘‘ Hello, my friend, where are you going 
in such a hurry? ”’ cried one citizen of Moscow to another citizen 
of Moscow. “I am going to jump in the river,” cried this second 
citizen of Moscow; ‘“‘ there is no more bread, there is no more 
meat, there is no more milk, and there is no more butter—I am 
going to jump in the river.” 

“But wait a bit,” cried the first citizen of Moscow, “ wait 
until the Five-Year Plan is over and there will be plenty of 
everything.”’ 

“Tf I wait a bit there will be no more water,” cried the second 
citizen of Moscow, making off for the river. 

Both citizens were overdrawing it a bit. The truth lies 
between them. It is plain that there is plenty of bread in Moscow, 
and, for that matter, throughout the Soviet Union. Against all 
the blows of fortune that have shaken the Five-Year Plan, nature 
bestowed a gift last year that counterbalanced most of the bad 
luck. It gave a good harvest. Grain there isin plenty. Waggons 
pass in the streets of Moscow laden high with bread. Children 
struggle home with the day’s rations, bending under three or four 
huge loaves a cubic foot in size. During my whole sojourn in the 
Soviet Union I saw no one who was hungry; I saw few who were 
properly nourished. Bread means more to Russia than to most 
of Western Europe. It is the only indispensable article in Russia ; 
and it is now the only food article of which there is a guaranteed 
supply. Rice, bread and meat are the basic diets of the East, 
of Russia and of the West respectively. Through the Five-Year 
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from the position she occupied three years ago. Of almost every 
other sort of food there is a shortage, severe in the case of meats, 
fats, milk, butter and eggs. For the moment sugar can be had 
regularly; potatoes are limited; cabbage is plentiful, but there 
is no certainty about any food except bread. Nearly all food is 
rationed. Ration cards are issued only to members of Trade 
Unions and their families—but virtually all Russians are members 
of Trade Unions. Only he who works may eat. On the card a 
manual worker is entitled to 2 lbs. of bread a day; three-fifths 
of a lb. of meat three times in ten days; three-fifths of a lb. of 
butter, 1 lb. of macaroni, 3 lbs. of sugar and 10 eggs a month. 
Three times a month one may take flour instead of bread and, 
besides that, each worker is entitled to receive 4 lbs. of cereals 
monthly. Children have preferential treatment. Milk is granted 
only to them, and each child is entitled to } litre daily and to 
three-fifths of a lb. of butter a month. Vegetables are not 
rationed. If one is a brain worker, one belongs to an inferior 
class or to one that is not supposed to require as much nourish- 
ment as a manual worker. Instead of 2 Ibs. of bread daily, the 
brain worker is entitled to but 1. Instead of 4 lbs. of cereals a 
month he can get 2 lbs. Instead of three-fifths of a lb. of butter 
a month his allotment is two-fifths. These foods are obtainable 
on cards only in the State and co-operative shops. But even for 
a Russian a bite of meat once every three days, a teaspoonful of 
butter a day and one egg every three days are too little. The 
workers, employees and indeed everyone spend a good deal of 
their incomes in the open market. There, prices are fantastic. 
While butter is 3 rubles a Ib. (or 6s. 13d.) in the co-operative 
shops, it is 11 rubles a lb. (or {1 2s. 6d.) in the free market. While 
eggs are a ruble for 10 in the co-operative shops, they cost 3 rubles 
for 10 in the open market, and all other prices are in proportion. 

These conditions of poor nourishment, wretched clothing, 
overcrowded living quarters, mean very severe sacrifices for the 
population. It was necessary to leave Moscow to recover from 
the first impression that the Plan had meant for Russia nothing 
but a catastrophic decline in the nation’s standard of living. 

My first stop out of Moscow was Nijni-Novgorod. It is down 
in the Plan as the automobile centre of the Soviet Union—the 
Detroit of Russia. Much more dilapidated than Moscow, the city 
looked very poor and down at the heel, but that was the old Nijni, 
and old Nijni does not count any more. The new Nijni lies 
fifteen miles away. Here, where five months ago there were at 
most a few families of peasants, are to-day 10,000 men at work 
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erecting a plant that by the end of 1932 is intended to turn out 
140,000 cars a year. They are building the dwellings for a model 
city of 50,000. 140,000 automobiles a year is an insignificant 
figure for America with its 26,500,000 cars. For Russia with its 
30,000, the Nijni plant is gigantic. 

According to the first contract for the sum of £6,000,000, 
Henry Ford agreed to furnish the Soviet Automobile Trust with 
full sets of plants and specifications for his automobiles, to furnish 
them with 74,000 complete sets of parts for assembly, to furnish 
engineers to start the plant in operation, and to permit the Soviets 
the privilege of sending to Dearborn a certain number of engineers 
to study in his plants; more than 100 are already there. 

During the first two years of operation, the Nijni plant will 
produce no parts at all, but will assemble cars from parts furnished 
by Ford. During the third year 50 per cent. of the parts used will 
be produced in the plant; in the fourth year 75 per cent.; and 
from then on the plant will turn out complete cars from its own 
manufacture. This has been called the most intelligent contract 
yet made by the Soviets for creating a new industry. All the 
delays and trouble so keenly felt in the Stalingrad Tractor Plant 
should be obviated. The Soviets receive from Ford 74,000 cars, 
pay less for them than the market price and get all his patents and 
technical assistance thrown in with a trained force of workmen. 

At the time of the signing of the Ford contract, the plant’s 
capacity was fixed at 100,000; a few months later it had jumped to 
140,000. At the time of the Ford contract the time required for 
building the plant was fixed at two years; a few months later, 
when the contract for construction was let to an American 
company, the time for building was shortened to fifteen months. 
This is typical of Five-Year Plan methods. The goal is constantly 
being pushed forward, always at a little beyond human capacity. 
The result is a terrific tension in every branch of national activity 
and a rate of construction and production that is extremely fast. 
At the same time the setting of impossible tasks often results in 
failure, sometimes by a good deal, sometimes by a few per cent., 
to reach the last revised goal. This is then seized upon by many 
unobservant critics as proof that the Plan has failed, whereas in 
nearly every case the original figures of the Plan have been 
attained, if not surpassed. 

This is the case here in Nijni. The first model Communist 
city, as they call it, is going up at a speed that would do credit 
to a much less backward country than Russia. It is, however, 
behind the revised Plan. Construction had been going on in 
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October for five months. During that time the foundations had 
been laid for an assembly plant 2000 feet long—a building that 
competes with the assembly plant in the Cheliabinsk Tractor 
Factory for being the longest building in the world; the repair, 
tools and maintenance buildings are up; the personnel employ- 
ment bureau is about done, and enough permanent buildings have 
been erected in the new city to accommodate several thousands of 
the working force. 

Ford has won a very important victory for capitalist methods 
in the stronghold of Karl Marx. For years the Soviet press was 
full of details about the slaves of the Conveyor Belt, and Ford 
was a particular object of attack because his working day and his 
pay made argument for socialist superiority difficult. To-day 
the capitulation to Ford methods is complete and the ambition 
of the Soviet Tractor and Automobile Trust is to run its plants as 
nearly like Ford’s as possible. Their ambition goes much further. 
To overtake and surpass the leading capitalist countries is the goal 
of the plan. The Soviet Union had a production of 2585 auto- 
mobiles in 1929. The total production for 1933 should reach 
200,000 according to the Plan. But the Soviet Tractor and 
Automobile Trust is already talking of the necessity of attaining 
a production by 1938 of 8,000,000 cars a year. Only thus, says 
the President of the Trust, can America be overtaken. 

The next jump took me 1100 miles to Sverdlovsk, the former 
Ekaterinburg, famous as the site of the execution of the Czar and 
his family. Along the 1100 miles there was for sale in five station 
restaurants nothing but black bread. A hundred miles north- 
east of Sverdlovsk, on a narrow-gauge railway, I found the town 
of Azbest—a town so obscure that the Foreign Office in Moscow 
had never heard of it—so remote that no Russian newspaper man 
had ever visited it, but a town with a population to-day of 55,000 
where two years ago there were 10,000, and this population has 
more food than all the villages between Moscow and Sverdlovsk— 
because Azbest, obscure and remote as it is, is an industrial centre, 
and during the Five-Year Plan Russia’s food, clothing, footwear, 
all she has of them, are going to the industrial centres, to the 
places where the important work on the Plan is being done. There 
is no question about the black outlook in Moscow. To judge the 
Five-Year Plan by the capital, one would be inclined to conclude 
that the Plan’s failure is not merely assured but already accom- 
plished. At the outposts one begins to doubt that impression 
and to be sceptical of the Moscow aspect. Azbest is the head- 
quarters of the Soviet Asbestos Trust, now under the direction of 
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an American engineer, turning out more than twice the production 
of 1928, more than four times the production of 1913. By 1933 
the total production of all the area controlled by the Trust—a 
vast store of more than 12 million tons of high-grade asbestos ore 
in a single deposit 36 miles long—is supposed to reach 250,000 
tons, valued at £5,000,000, one and a half times the tonnage and 
twice the value of the whole production of the seven largest mines 
in Canada, now the principal source of this indispensable industrial 
product for the world. The production of asbestos in the Soviet 
Union in 1913 was 13,762 tons. In 1927 it was 26,000 tons, and 
in the year just closed the Soviet Asbestos Trust turned out 
56,000 tons. This production has still to be multiplied by five 
to reach the figure of the Plan. But the conditions are given for 
success. Previous to the arrival of the American engineer, the 
mines had been worked separately. The American’s scheme, 
appealing greatly to the Russian’s love of the gigantic, was to 
turn the whole central part of the district into one huge open-cut 
mine two miles in diameter spiralling down. It will be by far 
and away the largest asbestos open-cut mine in the world. If 
the Five-Year Plan for the Asbestos Trust is attained, it will mean 
that in 1933 these mines will have a production valued at nearly 
twice that of the entire world-production in 1928. 

Figures such as these sound fantastic. In Moscow it is easy 
to dismiss them as Soviet statistics or Soviet dreams. In Azbest 
they were easy to believe. A day spent in a tour of the mines 
almost forces conviction—13,000 men working in seven-hour 
shifts the clock around are mining 10,000 tons of rock a day. 
Chasms like Western American canyons sink deep into the ground, 
and in their depths steam shovels dig mountainous mouthfuls ; 
from cable conveyors fall incessant streams of ore on cars; the 
mills run night and day; 14 new electric shovels and 200 new ten- 
ton cars are on their way; 40 million rubles are being spent in 
1931 on plant and equipment; three new mills each larger than 
any other in the world are scheduled, and so on. 

Not everything is rosy. The struggle to raise the quality of 
production is hard. The workers cannot be persuaded to keep 
wood out of the mines and mills, and wood fibre mixed with 
asbestos reduces its value greatly. The first new mill was burned 
down before it had begun to produce. They found gasoline in 
the fire buckets; three Soviet engineers were shot. A new mill 
built by a German firm inexperienced in the technique of handling 
asbestos has failed to meet specifications, is inefficient, costly, 
and will have to be remodelled. The Soviet manager who 
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approved it and a group of his assistants are staying in a G.P.U. 
jail. 

The population of Azbest is better off than that of Moscow. 
Their homes are better. In the co-operative shops I saw shoes 
for sale, boots and rubber goloshes, cloth, coats and household 
utensils; there was meat for sale, beef, lamb, mutton and pork. 
Comparison is the only means of judging standards. Compared 
with American conditions the Azbest workers are living miserably, 
are wretchedly paid. The men receive an average of 19 rubles; 
at par {9 7s. 3d. a month. The women 35-40 rubles a month. 
All work is piece-work. The same type of labour is remunerated 
at {1 os. 6d. to {1 8s. Iod. a day in Canada. Compared with 
Moscow the food and living conditions in Azbest are so much 
better that the desperation point so feared in the capital is not 
even in sight. Compared with the industry’s previous production, 
its output has doubled. Compared with the control figures, the 
speed of the increase of production is 9 per cent. behind. In 
Azbest the Five-Year Plan seems to have an excellent start. 

From Azbest I travelled back by way of Sverdlovsk on the 
worst railroad in the world to Magnetogorsk. It was a good 
chance to study the Soviet transit system, the most backward 
element in the Five-Year Plan. Our train took two days and 
three nights to travel 1000 miles. It went for hundreds of miles 
at a speed of five miles an hour, and frequently stopped for hours 
in the midst of the steppe whilst the crew repaired the locomotive. 
This locomotive was manufactured in 1908. That the Soviet 
railroad system should still be forced to use locomotives twenty- 
two years old gives a fair idea of what the condition of their 
rolling-stock is like. It recalls the fact, also indicative, that among 
a train crew of fifteen men on the famous Trans-Siberian express 
from Moscow to Sverdlovsk, there were but two watches, one 
belonging to the engineer, one to the head conductor. The cook 
in the dining car explained he could not boil eggs any way but hard 
because the conductor would not lend his watch and the engineer 
was too far away. 

The traffic on the Russian railroads is larger than ever in 
Russian history. Every railroad station is jammed like a New 
York subway station at the peak of the rush hour. The immense 
activity set going by the Five-Year Plan has overloaded the rail- 
roads so that their deficiency appears even worse than it is— 
appears to be absolute and not merely relative. Conditions are 
bad enough. In 1930 on the 52,000 miles of railroad in the Soviet 
Union there were nearly 30,000 accidents so serious that 1000 lives 
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were lost and 2000 persons maimed for life. The number of 
wrecks increased by 50 per cent. in 1929, the number of killed by 
300 per cent. and the number of locomotives and cars demolished 
by 100 per cent. Notwithstanding these gloomy facts, it must be 
remembered that in 1930 the Soviet railroad system loaded an 
average of 9500 cars a day more than it did in 1929, or about 
3,500,000 more cars in the year. The railroad system, which it 
may be remarked has recently acquired the services of a well- 
known American railroad expert with a staff of sixty men, has 
not yet actually receded in accomplishment. Despite all its 
black marks and the fact that it is at the bottom of the list in the 
Five-Year Plan, it has kept ahead of its own past records and 
only has failed to keep up with the ambitious goals of the Plan. 

Superlatives are characteristic of the Soviet Union. It was 
only natural that the worst railroad in the world should reach to 
the largest Construction Camp in the world at the base of the 
most highly-concentrated deposit of iron ore in the world, which 
American engineers, operating under the biggest contract ever 
closed in engineering history, are helping to turn into what is 
planned to become the greatest steel centre on earth. At Magneto- 
gorsk in the remotest depths of Russia, 180 miles inside of Asia, 
the Soviet Government is investing 800,000,000 rubles to make in 
Magnetogorsk a steel plant that will produce within 2} years a 
yearly output of 2,500,000 tons of steel and iron, a quantity equal 
to one-third of Great Britain’s total yearly steel production, at 
the end of three years will have a capacity of 3 million tons and 
be capable of ultimate expansion to a capacity of 4 million tons. 
Gary Indiana, the world’s largest steel-producing centre, with an 
annual production of about 3,400,000 tons, as the Soviets insist 
on pointing out, took twelve years to build. 

A little more than a year ago there was of human activity 
in Magnetogorsk exactly nothing. None but the very largest 
Soviet maps show the location of Magnetogorsk even now. Old 
chronicles record that the vicinity here was mistrusted by 
travellers because it set their compasses to twirling. To-day no 
watch will run accurately in Magnetogorsk. The mountain 
from which the city gets its name—three miles long, two miles 
broad, a thousand feet high from top to bottom—is one huge mass 
of 275,000,000 tons of 60 per cent. pure magnetic iron ore. It has 
no known rival for size and richness of deposits. In Moscow they 
said there was no use in visiting Magnetogorsk ; the project existed 
only on paper—but when we arrived we drove through a settle- 
ment of 35,000. Six miles long and three miles wide lay a belt 
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of structures, tents and excavations, brick-red, white and steel- 
black against the bleak surface of the hard steppe. It might have 
been headquarters for a convention of circuses or the bivouac of 
an army. Tents by thousands alternated with barracks of 
double-walled pine lumber stuffed with clay. Gaping foundation 
sites, forests of scaffolds, stacks of railroad ties, an occasional set 
of brick walls, showed where will arise the blast furnaces, steel 
mills, power station, chemical factory and railroads, to make of 
Magnetogorsk the steel capital of the Red World. The American 
engineers there say it is literally the biggest construction camp on 
earth. 

Foreign scepticism of the possibilities of success in the building 
and operation of Magnetogorsk is great everywhere—except on 
the part of the foreign engineers actually present in Magnetogorsk. 
The first completed job at Magnetogorsk has set a record for speed. 
In approximately four months the Ural river has been spanned 
with a dam three-quarters of a mile long containing 40,000 cubic 
metres of ferro-concrete; 1500 men working in three shifts of 
eight hours each twenty-four hours a day, spurred on by piece- 
work pay, premiums, and by all the arts of propaganda, have 
built this dam, according to the American engineer in charge, as 
speedily and as well as it could have been built anywhere in the 
world. The concrete foundations of the power plant were com- 
pleted in three weeks; 450 men are working on the building of the 
electric station in two shifts. At the huge blast-furnace site a 
river of concrete of 500 cubic metres daily was pouring into the 
foundations from the pipe lines of a modern American automatic 
mixing plant and distributor. There are to be in all eight blast 
furnaces each with a daily production capacity of 1000 tons of iron 
apiece. In America there are but eight blast furnaces as large. 

When White armies were knocking at the gates of Red Moscow, 
Lenin said—‘ If they take this city, the Soviet Government will 
retire to the Urals.” At that time retirement to the Urals meant 
mere refuge behind the miles. To-day it would mean retirement 
to the scene of a vast industrial development. To-morrow it 
would mean retirement to the stronghold of a military industrial 
complex capable of supplying an army of millions with all the 
munitions of war from the raw ore to the finished steel, the tanks 
and guns and chemicals of the future conflict. 

Over the same worst railroad the way back to European Russia 
led over Cheliabinsk. Cheliabinsk is the site of the Soviet’s 
largest tractor factory, now in process of construction. It is to 
manufacture per year fifty thousand r1o-ton caterpillar tractors 
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called “‘ tank type.” The laboratory of this factory has recently 
turned out its first experimental models. When I was there the 
foundations had just been completed for the plant itself. Its 
dimensions are impressive. The assembly building is the largest 
in point of area in the world; it is 640 yards long and 196 yards 
wide, covers an area of twenty-six acres and could contain twenty- 
one football fields with enough room left over for dressing-rooms 
for the players. The foundry, 336 yards long by 276 yards wide, 
would accommodate fourteen football fields, while the forge, 295 
yards by 184 yards, would harbour nine. I stood at one end of 
the excavation for the assembly building and, away off—it seemed 
on the horizon—I could barely discern the workmen at the far 
end of the plant. The American engineer in charge told me that 
in the few months since ground-breaking they had excavated 
600,000 cubic yards of earth, poured 12,000 cubic metres of 
concrete; 12,000 workers are at work on the project. The 
factory is due to open on May Ist, 1932. The Soviet president 
of the plant told me they intended to import 350 to 400 skilled 
American workmen on terms similar to those in the Stalingrad 
plant to help train the 4000 factory hands who will be needed when 
the factory starts operation. Cheliabinsk is in the heart of the 
Urals. The Ural-Siberian complex of industries, including the 
Kuznetzk coal-mines in mid-Siberia, the Magnetogorsk steel mills, 
the Cheliabinsk tractor factory and numerous other metallurgical 
and chemical plants, constitutes one of the areas in the develop- 
ment of which the factor of national defence has played a large 
role. The Ural valley steppe is perhaps the most impregnable 
area in any part of the civilised world. It is 2000 miles from the 
nearest European frontier; it is bounded on the north by a 
thousand miles of forest and the polar regions; it is bounded on 
the south by the deserts of Central Asia. It represents a natural 
fortress without a peer. I was irresistibly reminded in Cheliabinsk 
of the remark of Jzvestia, that ‘‘ the manufacturing of a tank and 
of a tractor have a great many points in common.” 

The way from Cheliabinsk led through the Bashkir Republic, 
over Ufa, the least sanitary city on the whole trip, down to Samara, 
and thence on a Volga river steamer to Stalingrad, the former 
Tsartisyn. The Stalingrad tractor factory has been the object 
of more comment and criticism than any other Soviet project. 
I can only report that the American engineers employed at the 
plant told me they were convinced that it will ultimately attain 
capacity production of 50,000 useful tractors a year. They point 
out that the plant was opened prematurely last July, and should 
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not have been opened until September or October. Many essential 
machines were still missing at the opening. The Plan calls for 
capacity production of 12,500 tractors in the quarter July, August, 
September, 1931. It will probably not be attained by then. But, 
as the American engineer in charge of the conveyor system com- 
mented, the Ford plant for tractors in Cork (Ireland) was 
shipped to Cork from America, knocked down like an automobile 
with every part numbered and ready to be set up; it was set up 
by Ford engineers with English-speaking skilled workmen; yet 
it took the Cork plant nine months from its opening to reach 
capacity production. Other American engineers told me that 
three years is the average time for a large plant in America to 
shake down into normal production. There are 350 American 
workmen employed at Stalingrad. When they have completed 
their job of training the Russians at Stalingrad they will be 
shifted to Kharkov, where a similar plant for the production of 
50,000 tractors a year is under construction. The testimony of 
the American foremen at Stalingrad is to the effect that slowly 
but surely the factory is evolving a crew of efficient workers 
capable of bringing production eventually up to capacity. 

In another part of Stalingrad I visited the largest complex of 
sawmills in the Soviet Union. In an estuary of the Volga floated 
too log rafts, each containing 4,230,000 board feet, and the 
hundred of them together containing 423,000,000 board feet, a 
quantity equal to as much as the entire Soviet Union exported in 
1922, and equal to more than one per cent. of all the timber cut 
in the United States in 1930. Equipment in these mills is modern. 
Eleven sets of gangsaws were working, thirteen more were going 
into operation in 1931. Electric conveyors were used to haul the 
logs up from the water. In the yards American automobile 
carrier machines pick up and carry away several tons of lumber 
at one swoop. The entire timber production of the Soviet Union 
in 1927 was 60,000 million board feet, according to the Govern- 
ment Planning Commission. It is scheduled to reach 109,000 
million board feet in 1933, and to judge by the appearance of the 
Volga—Caspian Timber Combine this figure is not an impossible 
one to attain. 

Between Stalingrad and Rostoff on the Don lie some of the 
largest Soviet agricultural enterprises. I visited one, called 
Gigant, with 1000 square miles, about the size of the State of 
Rhode Island. It takes six hours to ride across Gigant in a rail- 
road train going eighteen miles an hour. In 1930 it had 300,000 
acres under grain and had produced 4 million bushels of wheat 
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and rye. I heard from the Soviet manager all these figures and 
many more, but went away with the impression, after calculating 
on the basis of the figures given me, that the farm was operating 
at a net loss not in paper rubles but in dollars, because of unecono- 
mical management, rough treatment of the mechanical equip- 
ment, and also, of course, because of the low grain prices prevailing 
in the world. 

Next door to Gigant I visited Verblud, another State farm, 
and, after studying their expense sheets, came to the conclusion 
that while Gigant was producing wheat at actual costs of around 
3s. 7d. per bushel, Verblud was producing at around 2s. gd. At 
the present world price of wheat neither farm could make a profit, 
but Verblud’s losses would be almost exclusively paper ruble 
losses, while Gigant’s were losses in that precious machinery that 
is supposed under the Five-Year Plan to make up for all paper 
ruble losses. There are 130 State farms under the Grain Trust 
that owns Verblud and Gigant. If all were run as Gigant has 
been run, the Grain Trust would be compelled to cease operations. 
If all were run as Verblud has been run, the grain farmers of other 
nations would find it difficult to compete, especially as the Soviet 
State farms, with no charges on capital investment in the land 
itself, are estimated to have in this respect alone an advantage 
of 35 per cent. less costs than their competitors abroad. 

In Rostoff on the Don I visited Selmashstroy, the great new 
agricultural implement factory, observed the operation of several 
of its departments, and heard the figures that in the first nine 
months of the year it had produced 46,000 peasant horse wagons, 
4000 horse rakes and 86 drill seeders. Its programme next year 
is 100,000 wagons, 100,000 rakes, 15,000 seeders, 13,000 binders, 
10,000 universal attachments, 2000 harrows, 10,000 hay mowers, 
10,000 tractor ploughs and 2000 disk harrows. The factory has 
bought nearly all of its machine equipment from America. 
Selmashstroy, even more than the embryonic Cheliabinsk tractor 
plant and the fresh-baked plant in Stalingrad, gave an impressive 
picture of the growth of Soviet industry in the midst of the 
squalor and poverty of the population under the Five-Year Plan. 
Nothing could better illustrate the contrast than Selmashstroy, 
new, neat, finished, very large, crowded with busy workmen and 
girls tending hosts of machines, turning out under one’s eyes, not 
statistics—that can be illusory—but implements that are hard 
facts; and the Rostoff public food market, filthy, surrounded by 
old junk stalls, crowded with barefooted women fighting to get a 
bit of fly-blown meat. 
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From Rostoff I went to Baku, on the Caspian. You know the 
story of Soviet petroleum, the prize industry under the Plan. 
All the rest of Russia is trying to do the Five-Year Plan in four 
years. The Soviet Oil Trust fixed two and a half years as the 
time in which it would accomplish the Five-Year Plan. “ Five- 
Year Plan in Two and One-half Years,” were the placards all over 
Baku when I was there in October. Last March they announced 
they had reached it. Two weeks ago I was in Savona, Italy, 
where the Soviet Oil Trust has erected a storage plant to hold 
50,000 tons of its oil. That plant will hold one-tenth of Italy’s 
yearly consumption of petroleum, but it would lack 8000 tons of 
holding one day’s production of the Soviet Oil Trust. According 
to its president, the Trust is now turning out 58,000 tons of oil a 
day, compared with the ambition, fixed in 1928, that by 1933 it 
would be turning out 57,000 tons a day. The Soviet Union is 
now the second largest oil-producing country in the world, having 
leaped ahead of Venezuela. The Plan calls for 27,500,000 tons 
of production this year. 

Baku shows that it has participated in the prosperity of 
“ Azneft,” the biggest Soviet oil company. I drove over twenty 
miles of perfect asphalt pavement through mile after mile of new 
apartment-house complexes, all of them snowy white, in neo- 
Oriental style. The street-car system that replaced horse cars 
four years ago is the best in Russia. The new electric inter-urban 
line connecting the centre with the “ black ” or oil city has one 
of the most artistic railroad stations I have seen anywhere in 
Europe. 

I dropped into a shooting gallery. You fire at a row of 
fantastic targets. Hit a Capitalist and up rises a Social-Democrat. 
Hit a hog and his head changes to that of a fat-jowled banker. 
Reminiscent of historical grievances was a sign “‘ Our Answer to 
Chamberlain ’”’; hit it and up pops a Red soldier. Another bullet 
in the church and up comes an atheists’ club. Baku, I concluded, 
though rich, is still red. 

Two-thirds of the way across Caucasia I stopped at Chiaturi, 
source of most of the world’s highest quality manganese. I went 
down in the mines with the vice-president of the Georgian Man- 
ganese Company and watched him hew manganese, one of the 
toughest of ores, to the cheers of the crew. He was an old 
Bolshevik, title of nobility in the Soviet Union, and had been for 
fourteen years a labourer in the mines. Since the Harriman 
interests gave up their concession in the mines in 1928 production 
has considerably increased ; Russia is now ahead of all the other 
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manganese-producing countries in the world. But perhaps the 
most interesting development at Chiaturi was the construction of 
a plant to produce 40,000 tons of ferro-manganese a year, the pure 
metal, bringing around £20 sterling per ton instead of the current 
prices of {2 18s. gd. for manganese ore. No manganese-producing 
country until now has manufactured ferro-manganese at the point 
of ore production, and the construction of this plant is one that 
American manganese interests will watch, for 40,000 tons of ferro- 
manganese is a respectable figure even alongside the average total 
United States’ production of around 300,000 tons a year. 

I shall have to hurry past the tea plantations of Chakwa near 
Batum, even though they were a most interesting illustration of 
the Soviet Union’s intention to make itself eventually independent 
if necessary of the outside world’s supply of every commodity, 
even tea. By 1939 the Soviet tea plantations it is planned will 
be supplying 21,000 tons of dried tea, compared with 600 tons this 
year, and the pre-War output of 130 tons. If the 1939 goal is 
achieved, Russia would be supplying two-thirds of the nation’s 
need of tea. 

I shall also have to hasten past the Don Basin coal-mines, 
where I spent two miserable hours on all-fours 2000 feet down ina 
mine. The Don Basin is the most backward industrial sector of 
the Plan, because, and this is significant, although they increased 
their production of coal by more than 7,000,000 tons in 1930 
compared with 1929, and turned out 46,651,000 tons—more than 
ever before in Russia’s history—this was not sufficient to supply 
the fuel needs of the Plan. So the Don Basin was severely 
disciplined by the Party. The outside world remembered the 
fact that the Don Basin had failed to do its quota of the Plan— 
forgot that it had produced seven million tons more than the year 
before. 

I shall only stop long enough at Dnieprostroy, the hydro- 
electric dam that, from 1933 on, is to furnish an annual 2,500 
million kilowatt hours of energy, to observe that the dam is rapidly 
nearing completion, is the most grandiose evidence of the tangible 
results already achieved under the Plan, and that the sight of it 
helped conviction that the electric power goals of the Five-Year 
Plan ‘probably will be carried out. These goals foresee that 
during the five years of the Plan the Soviet Union will multiply 
by five its electric energy production and lift the nation from 
tenth among the power-producing countries of the world to third 
—behind only the United States and Germany. 

I shall skip an analysis of the reasons for the Plan, the causes 
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for its amendment upward, and attempt to sum up. As nearly 
as it can be expressed in figures, the Soviet Union hopes to be 
twice as powerful a State, industrially, economically, militarily, 
at the end of the Five-Year Plan as it was in 1928. As nearly as 
it can be estimated to-day, in my opinion, this end will be achieved, 
barring foreign war, a series of disastrous crop failures, or an 
international boycott that would choke off her access to the 
foreign machine equipment and raw materials essential to the 
Plan. 

That is a rather summary description of the purposes of the 
Plan. A bit more picturesque perhaps is it to compare the 
Soviet Union under the Plan to the population of a medieval 
city, that feels itself surrounded by a world of enemies, and that, 
for a short period of time, sacrifices its every penny, its food, its 
clothing, and all the good things of life, to buy the materials to 
erect a wall and a row of fortresses. Every factory built under 
the Five-Year Plan is such a fortress. 

More precisely, the immediate purpose of the Five-Year Plan 
is to bring within the Soviet Union a sufficient supply of the 
instruments of production so that, if by 1933 the outside world 
should unite in that boycott of the Soviet Union that Moscow so 
acutely fears, the Soviet Union would be able nevertheless to 
carry on the process of industrialisation independently, with its 
own resources. This goal, in my opinion, will be achieved. The 
Plan does not, of course, mean that by 1933 industrialisation will 
have been achieved. It is important to note that it is the fortress 
that is to be built first, not the population that is to become 
immediately better fed, clothed, more comfortable and happy. 
That will follow eventually, but the State comes first. The 
population is ill fed, ill clothed, and partly terrorised. The 
population is wretched but not yet desperate. The Government 
has three advantages : first, that the desperation point in Russia 
is lower than in any country of the Western world; second, that 
the Government has incomparable means for determining how 
close to desperation the population is; and third, that it has the 
ability at the approach of desperation point to slow down the plan 
a trifle and throw a bone to the people. 

Active human assets of the Government are: the Communist 
Party with its 1,000,000 members; the youth of the country, the 
Red Army, the G.P.U. and the working class. Membership in 
these classes and organisations overlaps, but the total probably 
would amount to 30,000,000. Enemies within the country may 
number a few or many millions, but they are too effectively 
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terrorised to be estimated satisfactorily. The vast majority of 
the population is passively acquiescent. 

Of all the human assets of the Government the youth represent 
for the future the most considerable. The revolution is now 
thirteen years old. There are approximately 25,000,000 persons 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five years, who from the 
ages of two or the age of twelve on have known nothing but the 
Soviet society, have had absolutely no contact with the bourgeois 
world, and the oldest of whom at the most have dim childhood 
memories of war-time Czarist Russia. None of them knows the 
pre-War régime. 

It is difficult for an outsider to realise the power over such a 
body of isolated youth of a system where in every publicly spoken 
or printed word, every avenue of instruction and information, 
every lecture platform, book, magazine and newspaper, every 
sthool and club, every radio speech, theatrical performance and 
moving picture, is the propaganda instrument of an inexorable 
poligical machine. The majority of the Soviet youth is convinced 
that the Soviet Union, though obviously not quite perfect, will 
become so with the completion of the Five-Year Plan and will at 
the same time become the most powerful nation onearth. Placing 
themselves at the disposition of the authorities, they ask to be 
commandeered to go to any difficult spot on the Five-Year Plan 
front, where they may be relied upon to work with all the self- 
sacrifice of a religious fanaticism. 

Zeal and terror are the two psychological instruments for 
accomplishment of the Plan. Zeal on the part of the “ believers,” 
terror on the part of the ‘“‘ unbelievers.’”’ The terror has become 
a permanent institution. Communist theory and Communist 
practice are that the proletariat can expropriate the bourgeoisie 
only at the point of a gun, and can keep its gains only at the 
point of a gun, so long as a trace of bourgeois ideology remains. 
The terror is effective in the sense that it has made it extremely 
improbable that revolt could ever break out. More important, 
however, than even the police power of the Government is the 
fact that the nerves of its information service, the most extensive, 
intensive and efficient of which we have any record, reach almost 
to each individual family in Russia. Despotisms have fallen in 
the past because, having no democratic representation, they could 
not gauge the danger-point of popular feeling. The Soviet 
Government has a service of information amply sufficient to warn 
in time. 

Its intention is to push the Five-Year Plan tempo up to within 
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two degrees of desperation point. When the pointer approaches 
danger the Government is in a position at any moment, by check- 
ing exports, to throw thousands of tons of consumption goods on 
the market at any price it pleases, or by importing consumption 
goods to further satisfy the population. This would involve a 
revision of the Plan downward. It need not involve more. 

First judgment at once brands the Five-Year Plan as a failure. 
The appearance of the population seems to prove it. But the 
Five-Year Plan is a colossal coercive savings plan for the entire 
nation, and every pound of food, yard of cloth, and pair of shoes 
denied the population are represented by just so many shillings’ 
worth of machines for the new factories, the fortresses of the Plan. 
The Plan is a method for Russia to “‘ starve itself great.” 


Record of Discussion. 


QuEsTION : How did the shops manage to exist in view of the high 
prices which the lecturer had said were charged for commodities while 
at the same time it was understood that the people were so poor? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: In the Government and the co-operative 
shops the prices are not stupendous. They are, in fact, not only 
comparatively cheap compared with the prices in the free market, but 
they are often even reasonable as compared with Western European 
prices. The only thing is that the Government shops and the co- 
operatives are not able to supply anyone with all he needs to live 
on, either in the way of food or clothing. Even if they are able to 
supply, as the Government claims, 75 per cent. of the needs of the 
population, the necessity of covering 25 per cent. of your needs in the 
free market means that you spend almost as much, if not more, in 
the free market for that 25 per cent. of your needs as you spend 
in the co-operative shops for the initial 75 per cent. Apart from that, 
the wages paid in the Soviet Union are considerably higher than they 
were before the Five-Year Plan began. I have not the statistics in 
my mind at present, but they do average at least a third more than 
they were in 1927. An ordinary worker in the factory in Moscow 
receives at least 100 rubles a month. 

QUESTION : How was it that there was such a large number of 
American citizens in Russia when the United States had no diplomatic 
relations with the U.S.S.R.; how many Americans were there; were 
there any English doing the same kind of work? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: There are English and Germans, and a few 
Czecho-Slovakians and some Swedes; very, very few Italians and 
French. The reason why the American engineers were given such 
prominence happens to be because I was writing for an American news- 
paper, and my American readers would be more interested in hearing 
about them. Apart from that, there happened to be more Americans 
employed because the Russians say that the scope of their Plan is 
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such that it is difficult for them to get, for example, German engineers 
who have the same broad imagination about “ the world’s greatest 
things’ as Americans. I estimate that there may be 1200 to 1500 
American engineers and skilled workmen employed in the Soviet 
Union; and from 800 to 1000 other foreigners, which represents quite 
a strain on the Soviet budget, because they pay these engineers as a 
rule more than they could get at home, and, except for a few who 
have not been cautious about their contracts, they pay them in foreign 
valuta, or foreign exchange. 

QuEsTION : In converting the currency into pounds, shillings and 
peace, had the speaker taken the real internal value of the ruble as 
being equivalent to the official value ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: I cannot speak in pounds, shillings and 
pence, because I am not so well acquainted with the currency here 
as I am with my own, and I will have to speak in dollars. The exchange 
value of the Soviet ruble is r ruble 94 kopecks to the dollar. That is 
what the State Bank has paid ever since the ruble was stabilised. The 
ruble is not quoted on foreign exchange markets, as you know, and is 
only an object of bootlegging from the border points. The quotation 
of Soviet rubles in Berlin now is about 16 to the dollar; and they say 
that it has ranged as high as 60 to the dollar in Manchuria. I do not 
know any other way to make ruble prices clear, except to translate 
them at par, because there is no exact way of fixing the value of the 
ruble. I did my best to estimate it and came to the conclusion that 
the ruble had depreciated fifty per cent., and probably more, in value. 
But that does not make any difference to the Soviet citizen. It is 
what he has to pay with. 

QuEsTION: Could you tell us a little more about the financial 
basis of the Five-Year Plan; how are the State farms and new factories 
financed ; is a good deal of American money lent to the Soviet Govern- 
ment; what sort of dividends do Henry Ford and other foreign con- 
cessionnaires draw from Russia at the present moment ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: There are several points in that question 
to be replied to. In the first place, there are almost no foreign con- 
cessionnaires left in the Soviet Union. Since the Five-Year Plan was 
instituted, the concession policy of the Soviet Union has undergone a 
complete change. Previous to the. Five-Year Plan, it had been one 
of the purposes of the Soviet Union to help finance its industrialisation 
by bringing in foreigners from abroad and giving them concessions 
which they could work in the Soviet Union. Ford’s part in the Soviet 
industry is not that of working a concession. It is a straight com- 
mercial transaction by way of sale. He receives £6,000,000, or what- 
ever the sum is, from the Soviet Union’ and delivers so much goods for 
that payment; but he has no part in the capitalisation of the Five- 
Year Plan. It is a very technical problem, which I do not know a 
great deal about; but I do know that the financing of the Five-Year 
Plan is being done entirely on the Soviet’s internal resources. This 
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obvious that they are correct) that they would not be forced to export 
in the quantities that they do abroad if they were given a loan with 
which they could finance their plan. At present they finance their 
plan by exports. The money they get to buy the machines abroad 
must be paid for pound for pound in exports. Every dollar’s worth 
of machinery that is brought into the country must be paid for by a 
dollar’s worth of exports sent out of the country. 

QuEsTION : The speaker had said that in the free market butter 
costs about 11 rubles a pound. Who are the people who can afford 
to buy butter at that rate ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: The butter traffic is not very large. There 
is very little to buy; and there are very few people who buy it at all— 
for instance, people who have babies and are willing to give up some- 
thing else to give them butter, and foreigners. I mention that price 
because it is simply an interesting comparison with the prices in the 
co-operative shops. As a matter of fact, the price of butter is so 
high that foreigners in Moscow constantly have butter sent in to them 
from Berlin, which is an expensive process. 

QuEsTION : The speaker had given the impression, and had argued 
it very reasonably, that he believed in the ultimate success of the Five- 
Year Plan. In view of the undoubted fact that to-day half the 
civilised world is over-producing goods for which there is no outlet 
whatever, what was his solution concerning the disposal of this mar- 
vellous output which was forecasted, even if it ever eventuated ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: That is a matter of such pure speculation 
that I am not at all clear on it in my own mind; and I hesitate to 
make public my very vague reflections upon it. 

QUESTION : What was the attitude of the ordinary Russian worker 
to this system that the speaker had so ably described; had they any 
free choice of what occupation they should work at? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: The attitude of the ordinary Russian 
worker is that he owns the Government—he is its boss. That is his 
belief. As far as his free choice is concerned, the best way to answer the 
question is by referring to one of the chief complaints or drawbacks 
to the profitable execution of the Five-Year Plan, namely, labour 
turnover. It would be a fair way to put it to say that the Communist 
Party would like to impose on the entire working-class population in 
Russia the same discipline that it imposes upon itself. There is no 
such disciplined body of men on the face of the earth as the Russian 
Communist Party. They take orders exactly like soldiers in an army. 
They would like to impose that sort of discipline upon the entire 
Russian population; but it is absolutely impossible. They pass all 
sorts of regulations and decrees requiring the workers to stay for so 
long a time at such and such a job. But one of the reasons why the 
Soviet railroad is so overloaded is because the workers are constantly 
going from one part of Russia to another. One of the reasons they 
cannot enforce this labour discipline which they would like to enforce 
is because they cannot even get their own trusts, syndicates or factories 
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to adhere to the regulations. The Communist Party has had to pass 
all sorts of decrees with reference to the system of recruiting labour, 
as labour is so short. I did not believe there was no unemployment 
in the Soviet Union until I visited it this last time. I did not even 
believe it till I had been on the road for about two weeks, and I 
observed that at every factory one of the chief complaints was lack 
of labour. What do they do? Each big factory sends out all over 
Russia recruiting agents to drum up labourers. They pay the wages 
of the man they employ from the moment that he is engaged in his 
native village, or is taken from another factory, and they pay his rail- 
road fare from the factory where he is working to their factory, and 
also give an allowance for his food. In other words, they give him all 
kinds of inducements to quit his job and come to a new factory. What 
is the reason for that? The Five-Year Plan imposes a terrific coercion 
on the leaders of each of these different factories. At the end of the 
year they have to show results—they have to show an increase of so 
many tons of steel, or so many tons of coal, and so forth, in produc- 
tion. No excuses will be given if they do not. When the Don Basin 
failed to come up to its quota last year, the President of the Coal 
Trust, the entire Board of Directors of the Coal Trust, the head of 
the local Communist Party, and the head of the Soviet in Stalina, 
were all “fired” peremptorily, and replaced by new men, although 
they had probably done their level best. When they know that sort 
of thing is facing them at the end of the year, and their big problem 
is to get labour, they go and get it wherever they can. It is more 
comfortable to break the labour discipline regulations than to come 
up at the end of the year and not have kept to the Plan. So in the 
Don Basin, which is one of the really sensitive sectors of the Plan, 
there was a labour turnover last year of nearly 100 per cent. If 
labour discipline of the Soviet Union were of the sort that it is popularly 
supposed to be abroad, I really do not understand why they do not 
apply it to the Don Basin. 

A MEMBER: My first question is: Is there any one set of very 
large factories which is run entirely by Russians, and not by Americans 
or Germans, or other foreigners? My other question is this. I came 
across a man who had been out in the Caucasus. He told me he had 
come across a farm of 800,000 acres, on which they were using a very 
large number of tractors. It is a farm where they try the tractors out, 
if I understand aright. He said a very weak side of it was that these 
tractors, after a month or three months’ use, were knocked to pieces 
and some rendered quite unusable. If the Russians are so bad at 
using tractors, is it not rather a sanguine view that the Russian work- 
man will learn his job in the future as quickly as you think? If he 
does not learn it in the future as quickly as you think, surely when 
you have withdrawn the skilled foreign supervision the whole thing 
will slow down very considerably. 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there is not only no intention of withdrawing the skilled foreign super- 
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vision, but the intention is to increase it considerably. The Magneto- 
gorsk and the Cheliabinsk plants intend to have 300 or 400 or 500 
foreign workmen. There are plants of the Soviet Union where there 
are no foreign technical assistants; but that is usually because the 
Soviet Government have not had the means available to employ the 
foreign technical assistants at the moment. As long as they have 
the means to do so, they will continue to do so, probably until the 
foreign technical assistance is no longer necessary. The fact that the 
tractors are knocked to pieces by the Russian farm-hands is indis- 
putable. They do it faster than in any country on the face of the 
earth; but they are learning not to. How can you expect a farm- 
hand who saw a tractor for the first time probably on January Ist, 
and was given a first trial as driver on March Ist, to handle it and be 
as intelligent as a man who has been running an automobile or motor- 
cycle, or even tinkering with an alarm-clock, as most persons in 
Europe have done? My best source of judgment is in the people 
whose authority I believe in, namely, the foreign engineers who have 
observed the Russian workman, who say there is no reason to believe 
that he cannot become as efficient as any workman in any ordinary 
Western European country; but, of course, it takes time. 

QuEsTIon : Could the lecturer give approximately the value of 
the capital equipment and goods supplied to date from the United 
States; if so, how were such supplies paid for? Were they paid for 
by direct exports from Russia to the United States, or by indirect ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: Most of them must be paid for indirectly, 
because the balance of trade between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is strongly active on the United States side. But they 
are paid for by exports. I cannot give you the total figure, but it 
can be looked up in the Soviet Union Year Book. 

QuEsTION : Can the lecturer give us any information about timber 
camps, and about the alleged forced labour there ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: I am sorry I cannot. At the time I was in 
the Soviet Union, the timber camps were not on the list of the places 
visited by “ Intourist.”’ 

QuEsTION : Could the speaker compare the pre-War state of living 
of the ordinary working man in Russia with the present standard ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: Not from personal experience, because I 
never lived in Russia before the War. It would be an enormous 
advantage in judging the Soviet Union to have done so. But it is 
almost universally admitted, even by the most prejudiced opponents 
of the régime in Moscow itself, that the working man himself is con- 
siderably better off. . 

QuEsTION : Could the speaker say anything about the central plan 
of machinery for this enormous scheme; what sort of organisation is 
it which plans it ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: That is a very interesting topic. It is 
planned by what is called the Government Planning Commission. 
The Government Planning Commission has its centre in Moscow. 
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Each of the capitals of the various States that make up the Soviet 
Union also has its Government Planning Commission. In the case 
of a section of the country like Siberia, or the Urals, it has its own 
special Planning Commission sitting in Sverdlovsk. These Planning 
Commissions in the various States have in turn a contact with the 
heads of the various industries and firms which are in their districts. 
Before the beginning of the year, on the basis of statistical information 
furnished by the individual units in industry and agriculture, they 
estimate what would be the possible rate of increase for the coming 
year. They put that down and “ multiply it by two,” and make that 
the basis of the Plan for the coming year. 

QuEsTION: Would Mr. Knickerbocker say something about the 
aspect of consumption? He had given chiefly a clear explanation of 
the rapid growth of production. The example of most belligerent 
countries showed that it was possible in a few years to double the 
production of steel and of motor-cars and of numerous engineering 
products. Was the Soviet Government building up a network of 
shops all over the country; and what machinery had they in mind 
as a means of satisfying by a supply of consumers’ goods the demand 
produced by payment of money wages to increasing numbers of 
workers ? 

Mr. KNiCKERBOCKER : I understand what you are driving at. The 
fact is that the Five-Year Plan, from an economist’s point of view, 
cannot yet be said to have had anything like an adequate test. That 
is to say, the most interesting thing about the Five-Year Plan is the 
fact that it is the first attempt at planned national economy. The 
prime purpose of such planned national economy is to prevent the 
over-production crises which come in the capitalist system of unplanned 
national economy. But the trouble is that the Soviet Union has not 
yet had a chance to reach normal production, much less a chance to 
test out its plan of preventing over-production. Distribution seems 
to me one of the most difficult sides in the whole attempt at a planned 
national economy. But, for many reasons, at present, it is not one 
of the big problems in the Plan. It is a problem to distribute, of 
course, when you have not enough to distribute; but that is a totally 
different problem from the problem when you have too much to 
distribute. 

QuEsTION : Would the speaker explain why the Harriman group 
retired from Russia after their big deal in manganese ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: That is a specific question which concerns 
itself with a matter which I happen to have followed rather closely. 
The chief reason why Harriman got out of Russia was because the 
world price of manganese fell so low that he could not make any 
money. That world price of manganese would probably have sunk 
any way; but it was helped by the fact that the Nikopol Mines in 
the Ukraine were developed by the Soviet Government at the same 
time that Harriman was developing his concession, to such an extent 
and so fast that the price of manganese slumped below the price at 
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which he was forced to produce as the result of his contract with the 
Soviet Government. 

Mr. T. F. ReppAway: I think I can throw some light on the 
subject of Soviet finance. Most of their imports as yet are entirely 
unpaid for. They have borrowed not only the American engineers, 
but the American system of hire purchase, by which they will go on 
paying for their supplies from Germany and elsewhere for twenty 
years, with the added advantage that the German manufacturers 
cannot step in and take their goods if the Soviet should default. But 
that is a minor point. In the first place, it is obvious that the Soviet 
have started in their production with the advantage that they have 
no capital charges and no dividends to pay. Has the present Plan 
made any provision for the matter of depreciation? At present they 
have their machinery new, and they have no renewal charges for old 
machinery. They are importing fresh machinery, and they have 
their present running machines. Have they any kind of reserve fund 
for the renewal of the present stock when it wears out? On the 
subject of transport, the chief impression one gathered from the lecturer 
was that Russia was very large indeed. Yet Mr. Ford has built his 
new factory in England with direct access to the sea, because the 
internal transport charges are so high that he can make no profit in 
England otherwise. His works at Dagenham have a deep-sea jetty 
capable of taking ships up to 10,000 tons. How are the Russians 
going to get over that difficulty? Their grain areas and their tractor 
factories are at distances of 1000 miles apart, and the same with many 
other things. The result is that their transport charges will be very 
high. Also, you have the Russian labourers drawn from all over 
Russia. How have they got over the language difficulty? The 
language the Great Russian speaks is different from the tongue of the 
Little Russian. The Turkoman is entirely unintelligible when he 
gets to Petrograd. 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: This is the first time I ever heard the 
language difficulty brought up. I have not thought of it before. I 
suppose it is met in the same way as when you have an army comprised 
of recruits from different parts of the country. As far as the transport 
charges are concerned, the tractor factories, as a matter of fact, are 
situated near the source of iron ore. Stalingrad factory, for example, 
is in the same state as one of the largest foundries. This in turn is 
only a few hundred miles away from the coal of the Don Basin. The 
Kharkov tractor factory is also near the sources of coal and iron, 
The Cheliabinsk factory was put in the Urals because it would be near 
Magnetogorsk. Magnetogorsk gets its source from out in Siberia. 
It is a very long haul; but they have tried to minimise the loss incurred 
in that long haul by erecting steel plants in Kuznetzk, so that they 
can send coal to Magnetogorsk, a distance of about 1500 miles. Instead 
of sending back empty cars, they send cars loaded with iron ore, and 
work that up in Kuznetzk and send that stecl further out east. 

Mr. ReppAwAy: With regard to the language question, the 
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Russian army was partly organised on a territorial basis, and so 
escaped trouble in that way. 

A MEMBER: It is sufficient for the Central Government to make 
Great Russian the official language, and not Little Russian. 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: Well, the important part of the National 
Minorities policy of the Government of Soviet Russia is to encourage 
the nationalist feeling wherever it shows sign of developing in Russia. 

A MemBeErR: I should like a little information on the international 
aspect of the Five-Year Plan. Could the lecturer tell us whether 
he thinks the Five-Year Plan is being constructed for, eventually, 
some offensive action against the rest of Europe, or the rest of the 
world ; or is it merely being constructed so that Russia should be self- 
supporting ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER : I think that is the most interesting question 
that could be asked; and precisely the question that I hope to avoid 
giving any answer to. 

A MEMBER: May I answer the statement concerning the Russian 
army, which I am afraid is not correct? I happen to be the daughter 
of a Russian General, and I know enough about the Russian army 
to know that the drafts came from all over the country, just because 
they did not want to have a nationalist spirit in the army. They did 
overcome the language difficulty quite successfully by teaching Russian, 
which was the universal tongue then, but it has been altered since. 
I understand from the lecturer that the concession policy of the Soviet 
Government has been altered since the Five-Year Plan. Could he 
tell us what has happened to the concessionnaires? I understand 
they were slightly harried ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: They were very effectively induced to leave. 

A MemsBek: Is there an internal passport in Russia? Can the 
workmen travel through Russia without going to the police and notify- 
ing the police and getting a passport, as they used to do in pre-War 
years ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: That is a question which it is very hard 
for me to answer, because that involves a knowledge of how the work- 
man gets about the country. Asa rule it is true of all citizens of the 
country, just as it was true in Germany until a short time ago, that 
everybody had to register with the police. The passport system is 
universal and more strict than in any European country; but some- 
what comparable to the sort of thing they have in Germany to-day. 

A Memser: I would like to comment on a previous question con- 
cerning the possibility that the average Russian can learn the use of 
mechanical implements. I remember many years ago a friend of 
mine, who had returned from being in South Russia, said that he 
found the ordinary Russian private soldier, who was probably a 
peasant, extremely easy to teach the use of mechanical apparatus, 
such as tanks and machine-guns. That possibly has some bearing 
on their handling of tractors. Though they cannot do it in a month, 
they very likely can do it fairly quickly. The lecturer referred to 
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the conditions of the Donetz Coal Basin. I would like to ask whether 
the very grave disadvantages from the production point of view 
which exist there, according to his account, are compensated for by 
what exists in the Kuznetzk district? A second question concerns a 
matter about which the lecturer has said nothing. A rival of his in 
the journalistic field has stated that the whole problem as to the 
success or otherwise of the Five-Year Plan depends on ‘‘ The Riddle 
of the Peasant Sphinx.’’ I do not know whether the lecturer can 
give us any information as to the effect that the policy of collectivisa- 
tion is actually having in that respect. Is the average peasant being 
successfully collectivised at the moment; and if he is not, what effect 
is that having on the progress of the Plan? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER : I have the greatest respect for the journalist 
whose comment you have quoted. I know he knows a great deal 
more about this than I do. He has lived in the Soviet Union for eight 
years. He wrote that book in which he made that remark about the 
“ Riddle of the Peasant Sphinx ”’ over a year and a half ago. That 
begins to date it very strongly in Soviet affairs. I do not know what 
his opinion to-day is. Mine is one which I cannot support with 
anything more than just to say it is my impression. My impression 
is that they are making good; and it is going to be successful. The 
policy of collectivisation looked very doubtful about a year ago. 
Since that time the Soviet Union has had the biggest crop that it had 
ever had, and they have harvested that crop, and taken it off those 
farms which had been just so violently collectivised. 

Mr. H. E. MetcatF: There are two bodies of opinion in this 
country as to whether we should trade with Russia or not. One is 
very articulate in the Press and elsewhere, contending that we should 
do no trade with Russia, even going so far as suggesting an inter- 
national boycott of the country. The other, to which I belong, holds 
the view that we should trade with Russia. We feel that any trade 
that comes to this country is going to be helpful to our unemployed. 
Though I deplore the hard conditions in present-day Russia, I have 
very much more sympathy with our people at home and with trying 
to help them, especially as I do not believe that anything we may 
do here will make the slightest difference in Russia. I would like to 
ask the lecturer, in view of the large business which American manu- 
facturers are doing with the Soviet, whether he thinks there is any 
chance of his own country joining an international boycott of Russia. 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: I will answer that in this way. I happen 
to be in London at the moment on an assignment from my news- 
papers, which is to take me to the chief ports and capitals of Europe, 
to inquire what is going to be done, but not to give any advice. Hav- 
ing just come from Italy, France, Belgium and Holland, and going 
from here to the Scandinavian countries, I find it is very difficult in 
England to gain a clear picture of the present attitude and future 
attitude of this country towards the Soviet Union. If any one of you 
can form that picture for me, I will appreciate it. 
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A MEMBER: In view of the Disarmament Conference next year, I 
would like to know whether Mr. Knickerbocker has seen anything of 
the heavy engineering industry in Russia in relation to the production 
of aeroplanes, small-arms, heavy artillery and poison gas? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: My only observations of that sort were in 
passing a factory in Stalingrad, and that factory had a barbed-wire 
fence round it; and it was called ‘‘ Barrikad,’”’ and I was told that 
was a munitions factory. That was my only contact with it. 

QuEsTION : Did the lecturer take any trouble to check the accuracy 
of the figures he has given in his lecture; or was he content simply 
to reproduce the figures which were given to him by the authorities 
in Soviet Russia? It was known that the Soviet Government conducted 
a very great propaganda, and it might be that these statistics were 
intended for the purposes of propaganda. 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: Yes. The question of Soviet statistics is 
one which bothers everybody who has anything to do with investigat- 
ing matters connected with the Soviet Union. After spending two 
years there, I came to the conclusion that the figures that the Soviet 
Government publishes about its rate of production are in the main 
what they themselves believe to be true. They may not be true; 
but any inaccuracy costs them a great deal more trouble than it does 
us. The Soviet Commissars frequently complain in the Press, as well 
as in private, about the inaccuracy of their figures. It is not because 
they wilfully make them so, but it is because they have an inefficient 
and untrained method of gathering statistics. As far as my own 
figures are concerned, I spent many weary hours over almost every 
single figure named in the series of articles, attempting to check in 
every possible way their accuracy. I cannot vouch for them except 
to say that I have done my best on them. 

QueEsTIon : The lecturer had given a most marvellous picture of a 
whole nation impressed and put into a great materialistic enterprise. 
Had he any particular opportunity of judging the effect of this upon 
the soul of the people in Russia? Are they kinder to each other than 
they were? Have they changed since they accepted this materialistic 
ideal? Is there remaining in them any of the mystical attitude to 
life which Russians certainly possessed in bygone days ? 

Mr. KNICKERBOCKER: I think one could hardly understand the 
Five-Year Plan and the terrific sacrifices that people are making for 
Communism in general if it were not that the mystical character of the 
Russian people has now found its expression in Communism. That 
would be the most offensive remark that you could make to a Bol- 
shevik—to say that he was a mystic; but anyone who has reflected 
upon the state of affairs in the Soviet Union must have arrived at the 
conclusion that Communism is a religion and, like all new religions, 
it is now aflame with mystical enthusiasm. As far as being kind is 
concerned, most fanatics and most devotees of a new cult are not 
usually very kind when the goal of their cult comes into consideration. 
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THERE seems to be some confusion here between the meaning 
of the term “ Anschluss ” and the Customs Union which has just 
been proposed. By “ Anschluss” we understand the political 
union between Germany and Austria, which owing to the wisdom 
of superior minds was made taboo—at least to Germany; I 
have sometimes wondered whether one could not solve the 
problem if the Austrians annexed Germany. I do not think it is 
forbidden. Moreover, it would be so funny that nobody would 
have the moral courage to protest against it. However, the ques- 
tion at issue just now is the problem of an economic union between 
Germany and Austria. Whether we like it or not, the Amschluss 
cannot be discussed now. I am one of the comparatively few 
people who believe in the Anschluss as a thing which is bound to 
come, not only in a general but in a practical way of living. All 
my working days I spend in Germany, and all my holidays in 
Austria. My private home is in Austria; my business home is 
in Berlin. So I am really one of the people most interested in the 
practical as well as in the theoretical side of the problem. But 
we could get no useful discussion on it, and I take it that we are 
not here merely for the purpose of my inflicting a lecture upon 
you, but also in order that I may answer questions as well as I can. 

I shall try to put a few of the main points to you. You can 
look at the commercial union in two ways: either as a problem 
standing by itself, meaning just the enlargement of an economic 
area by the combination of two hitherto separate economic 
areas; or in another way—all European questions are inter- 
related and the really great questions of the present-day world, 
looked at from the German point of view, are reparations and 
disarmament, in comparison with which the question of a com- 
mercial union with Austria is a comparatively restricted question. 
Moreover, you must look at all these questions from two different 
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points of view, namely, the Austrian point of view and the German 
point of view. 

I think there are very few Englishmen who have ever done 
justice to the old Austrian Empire. There have been some 
propagandists in this country who have been taken in by the 
exclusive merits of Austria’s subject nationalities; they are 
cured by now, but not until after they have done a lot of harm. 
The Austrian Empire, from the philosopher’s point of view, was 
probably the most interesting political structure which has 
existed in the world for a long time. Not since the days of the 
Roman Empire was there a colonial empire so complex as the 
Austrian Empire. In your own Empire you have ruled people 
who were of the same race as yourselves on the one hand—and 
that is fairly easy—and people of subject races so far inferior to 
your own that you could do it with very little difficulty, and, 
moreover—with the exception of Ireland—all these peoples were 
far away. As far as Ireland is concerned, I do not think you 
have had much greater success than the Austrians had—in fact, 
I should say even less. 

What was curious about the Austrian Empire was that you 
had a conglomerate of European races, little inferior in social 
status to the ruling race. As Empires go, that Empire was ruled 
fairly well. There were many things which ought never to have 
been done, but the mere fact that this conglomerate was able to 
exist, even after the agitations of militant nationalism had arisen, 
is a great credit to the Austrian Empire. The man who really 
wrecked it was Bismarck when, in 1866, he squeezed German 
Austria out of the German Confederation, and the so-called 
Austrian motherland became far too small to be able to carry the 
burden of colonial responsibilities. The breaking up of the Aus- 
trian Empire really amounts to the dissolution of a continental 
colonial empire. 

It broke up after the War, and its breaking up constituted a 
signal triumph of the principle of nationality over the principles of 
geography and economics. For, although the Austrian Empire 
was ethnographically extremely varied, it constituted economically 
and geographically a very well-combined unit. That unit has 
been broken up in such a way as to leave a small remnant, German 
Austria, as an independent State, with a capital of far-reaching 
historical and imperial memories. When the history of our age 
comes to be written by impartial pens, I think it will be acknow- 
ledged that the old Austrian bureaucracy ruled fairly well in that 
large colonial Empire of hers. I have not the slightest doubt 
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that if we Germans of the Empire had had to rule it the smash 
would have come long ago. The curious Austrian habit of letting 
five be a square number, after all, showed political wisdom, and 
this capacity undoubtedly kept the Empire going. 

When the whole was smashed there were left six to seven 
million people with a capital of imperial traditions. The problem 
which confronted them was how to reduce themselves from an 
Empire, dating back to the Old Roman Empire, to something like 
a Swiss Confederation of farmers. They have not solved the 
problem completely, but they go on living. They have produced 
a great deal of very important social improvement. This tran- 
sition from the old Austrian Empire to a kind of fifth-rate farmer 
republic is one of the most wonderful achievements of the modern 
world. 

I have just been in Ireland for a few days, for the first time for 
nineteen years, and there one can find in some ways a similar 
transition. But there is a great difference when the colony 
separates herself from the imperial centre and, driven by a feeling 
of nationality, is willing to reduce herself to a kind of nationalistic 
provincialism, especially if she can do it in such a way as to share 
a good many of the Empire’s benefits. In Austria it was not the 
outlying province which separated, it was the heart of the Empire 
which was reduced to the level of a fifth-rate country. Vienna, 
the Imperial City, the Gateway to the East of Western civilisation, 
has naturally been tremendously shaken. It is not only that she 
is no longer the capital of all these various countries, but also that 
all the capitals of the new countries are trying to inherit from 
Vienna. Vienna has been fairly successful in many ways, but 
her task is extraordinarily difficult. You must remember that 
at least half the people who live in Vienna to-day are people who 
have known the olden days. They have not only to reduce the 
material scale on which they live, but also to revolutionise their 
whole outlook, and I am convinced that nobody but the Austrians 
could have done it. The Austrians have always wailed and 
squealed and groused, and have always been convinced they were 
going to the dogs—and when they did go to the dogs they took 
it smilingly. 

I consider their survival as one of the greatest achievements 
of social structural adaptation. There are a great many difficulties, 
and naturally from the economic point of view these difficulties 
are severe. You have a huge city like Vienna, which was not 
only the industrial centre for an empire of fifty millions, but also 
the Paris of the East. Chancellor Metternich used to say, about 
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a hundred years ago, that behind the Landstrasse—the street 
where his palace was—Turkey began, All the people living east 
of Vienna were in the habit of leaving a lot of money in Vienna 
before they migrated further west. A great deal of that is gone 
and they really have very grave economic difficulties. 

Now, it is quite natural from the Austrian point of view to 
hope for larger areas and larger possibilities, and this is specially 
true of people in Vienna. Vienna is full of very gifted people 
and they have no chance. Even in the old days Vienna was full 
of geniuses who talked or drank themselves to death—mostly 
with coffee—in the Viennese coffee-houses. As a result of the 
awakening of the subject nationalities, even then there were not 
enough jobs going for the German Austrians. Now there is an air 
of suffocation, and the idea of making things bigger and of getting 
more chances is natural. 

It is a curious thing that, just at the historical moment when 
everything on the economic side is tending towards large-scale 
production, when we can produce things extraordinarily cheaply 
provided our units are big enough, the wisdom of constructive 
statesmanship has reduced us to small-scale political units. 
Before the Peace of 1920, the eastern part of Europe looked like a 
fairly decent coat, made of one continuous piece of cloth. It was 
not quite new; there was some mending, even some holes, but 
it was not patchwork. Now it is a patchwork of all sorts of rags, 
very much more coloured than before, but with no unity. Econo- 
mically we want large areas; politically small ones are imposed 
upon us. 

There are several ways of attacking the problem. Austria 
has made efforts at dealing with it in an indirect way, by granting 
preferential treatment to the countries which are now independent 
but were formerly parts of the Austrian Empire. That was 
knocked on the head by a curious combination. Germany 
objected to it, because she did not want preferential treatment 
given to Czechoslovakia which she herself did not enjoy. Iam 
told that Great Britain objected to it as well, but she kept quiet 
and got Italy to do the barking; and, if I remember rightly, 
Italy barked successfully. 

Under our present conception of the most-favoured-nation 
clause, no other course was possible. There have been times 
when the most-favoured-nation clause was coupled with the 
reciprocity idea, and in that case it might have been done. Any- 
how, it was not done. 

Another idea has been creeping up all the time. Why not 
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combine economically what has been destroyed politically? 
This is what is labelled the Danube Federation. One of the 
fathers of this scheme is the Austrian ex-Chancellor, Seipel; he 
is one of the cleverest men in that part of the world, but at 
bottom he is probably one of the few surviving adherents of the 
House of Habsburg. His idea might be : if we cannot reconstruct 
the Habsburg Empire politically, perhaps we might try it economic- 
ally. After all, economics are not a bad ground in which to plant 
tender political nurslings, which may grow later on. This idea 
has found considerable moral support in very different camps; 
it certainly gets it from France. The French, I think, are very 
sorry that they helped to destroy the Austrian Empire. The old 
Austrian Empire was not really, as some people are inclined to 
believe, a kind of vassal State to Germany. Quite the contrary. 
The dog does not wag the tail; it is always the other way about. 

What are the Austrians todo? They feel they are hemmed in. 
They cannot annex anybody any more; that game is over. 
They might federate with their neighbours, but the majority of 
them do not want to federate with the people who did their best to 
destroy the old Empire. Do those people want to federate with 
them? Czechoslovakia would not mind a bit if she could control 
Austria. The Hungarians would not be very much against it. 
But the idea of a kind of economic federation to replace the old 
economic unity is not very agreeable to the majority of these 
people, because they think that when you speak of an economic 
union you mean Anschluss, and they think that if you want to 
combine economically something will happen politically. 

In this idea they are egged on by France and, on the other 
hand, by Italy, for the very simple reason that as long as Austrians 
proper are the neighbours of Italy, nothing will happen about the 
German Tyrol. But if the German Empire, by some arrangement 
with Austria, became the neighbour of Italy, even the new Caesars 
would not feel quite as safe on their pedestals as they do when 
they have to deal with the small countries. 

It is therefore a very complex question. But the upshot of 
it all is that the Austrians have a feeling that it cannot go on as 
it is. If they cannot combine with the former members of the 
Austrian Monarchy, then whom can they combine with? There 
is only Germany. Now, politically union is forbidden. Looked 
at from the historical point of view, it is really extremely funny 
that the same people who have done their best to make Austria 
a German country—the old Austria was anything but a German 
country and the influence of the Germans was waning very quickly 
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—are the very people who will not allow the Austrians to feel 
German. This is one of those many paradoxes which I suppose 
History, if History is a personality, must enjoy enormously. 
Well, politically they are not allowed to do what they want to do; 
what can they do? They can make preferential arrangements with 
Germany, and if they did, Germany would not object. But 
everybody knows they would not get very far, because the most- 
favoured-nation clause as conceived to-day would not permit it. 

I think it is very likely that the world in general will not be 
able to stick to the most-favoured-nation clause, in its narrow 
conception, much longer. As far as the British Empire is con- 
cerned, it has long ago got it. Great Britain claims the right of 
preferential treatment with the Dominions and Colonies, and I 
think, from the historical point of view, there is nothing to be 
said against it. But the historical, geographical and national 
connection between Germany and Austria is much closer and 
older than the historical, geographical and national connections 
of the British Empire. Your historical connection with the 
Dominions is a thing of yesterday; our connection with Austria 
goes back to the times of Magna Carta. We are the same 
people, especially in Southern Germany. The only difference by 
which anybody who knew nothing of political configurations 
would discover that Austria was a different country from 
Southern Germany is that the coffee improves immensely. It is 
the only reliable index, and there is little other difference. 

However, it cannot be done. The only way in which anything 
can be done legally would be by a commercial union. Now the 
general proposition of such a commercial union is absolutely 
admissible, and as far as Germany is concerned there is not the 
slightest legal obstacle. The Treaty of Peace hinders her from 
political federation with Austria. This can be taken for granted 
and need not be argued about. But it is generally acknowledged 
that a commercial union, provided it maintains the political 
independence and sovereignty of the combining nations, is per- 
mitted. Now there is a very funny paradox here. Few people 
really mind what the Austrians do by themselves. The people 
who are against a union mind what Germany does. Yet Germany 
can do what she likes legally, as far as the commercial union is 
concerned, while the Austrians, whom nobody minds, are not 
quite sure whether they can do what they want. In the Protocol 
of 1922, when they got an international loan, guaranteed by 
different countries, amongst them Great Britain, there is a 
paragraph which has been interpreted in such a way that it forbids 
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the union of Austria with another country. I do not think that, 
from the point of view of the security of the loan, there is much 
reason for that. I do not think Austrian credit would be much 
worse if she could draw on German resources. But when politics 
are compressed into legal paragraphs, economic realities do not 
much matter. It is quite possible that when the question is dis- 
cussed the decision may go against Austria. It cannot go against 
Germany. If she sticks to the commercial union, there is no 
difficulty on her side. 

I have spoken at length from the Austrian point of view, be- 
cause, as far as the problem as an independent problem is con- 
cerned, it may be a matter of life and death for Austria. It is not 
the same big question for Germany. Moreover, the Austrians have 
only this one big question, whereas Germany has many. Her two 
great questions, as I said before, are reparations and disarmament. 
Reparations are a practical matter of enormous financial import- 
ance. Disarmament may be a little more theoretical on paper, 
but from the political point of view it is of equal significance. The 
disarmament problem to her does not merely mean whether any- 
body is stronger or weaker; it means whether Germany is to be a 
full member among the nations of the world, or whether she is to 
be a servile member. She has disarmed. She did not want to; 
she was made to: and the other countries have not disarmed and 
are not going to disarm. The disarmament question is therefore 
really the question whether Germany is to be an equal with other 
nations or not. 

Now it might be wiser if Germany did not take that question 
to heart. But why should she always be the one to be wise? 
I think the one privilege which a nation should have, when it has 
lost a great war, is the right to be less wise than the victors. 
Victory, one might say, has its obligations, and amongst those 
obligations are courage and sweet reasonableness. You cannot 
expect a defeated people to be reasonable. From that point of 
view, for the world at large and for Germany in particular, this 
situation is extremely serious. 

With regard to reparations, Germany made the last settlement 
at the wrong time. JI am bound to say that our English friends— 
many of them—were reasonable. There may be some of those 
present here who listened to the talk on the Reparation question 
which I gave here three years ago, when I strongly opposed finish- 
ing with the Dawes Plan before it had been shown what it could 
do. Most people in this country were of the same opinion, but it 
was remarked in the discussion that I did not realise the crisis that 
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might happen. I replied that was just my reason. I wanted 
Mr. Parker Gilbert to be responsible for the crisis. I did not 
want Germany to have the responsibility. Well, we have suc- 
ceeded in letting him slip away with it. He got away with his 
reputation, and we have got the crisis. 

The new Plan has many admirable features and in many ways 
was well conceived. But it was conceived and signed during a 
period of prosperity, and we have to carry it out during a world- 
wide depression. It is quite impossible that the Plan will fit in 
the way it was originally conceived. Everybody who knows 
anything about these problems will agree with me. But there 
is a difference, again, between the victors and the vanquished in 
the sense of time. The victors can easily say to the other fellow 
that it will come all right, when they get the money which he has 
to pay. After all, the mere fact that you get the cash and we 
lose it explains sufficiently why you think it is all right. In only 
one way are we in a better position than you are: whenever we 
have to explain unpleasant facts to our people, we can tell them 
we lost the War. But you cannot live on mere apologies, proving 
why you are not successful; and proving clearly that you cannot 
be successful is a very bad substitute for success. 

That is one great difficulty. The other side realises it. Most 
reasonable people in France—and France is full of reasonable 
people when you talk to them privately—are convinced that things 
cannot goonastheyare. But they say, ‘‘ Have a little patience.” 
They wait for a miracle to change the situation so that they can 
get out of it without responsibilities. Now we have waited long 
for miracles. In fact, I think we, of all the nations of the world,, 
are the greatest believers in miracles. But they do not happen 
in the economic sphere, and the situation is too dangerous. 

These two questions, reparations on the one hand, and dis- 
armament on the other, touch two mainsprings of our national 
life. One touches the feeling of national pride and national 
honour, and the other touches another point not less sensitive— 
our pockets. What is really the worst feature of the Treaty of 
Peace is not that this or that was done, but it is the combination 
of everything. Peace was made after a coalition war, and each 
member of the coalition wanted something, with the result that 
every safety-valve was closed. When Bismarck made the Peace 
of Frankfurt—it will be just sixty years ago in a few days’ time— 
it was a peace made byan ironwill. He bled the French thoroughly 
but he took pretty good care to leave a few safety-valves open. 


He very cleverly tried to shunt French ambition away from her 
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eastern frontiers to Africa and other parts of the world, con- 
sidering quite rightly that there must be outlets. Now, what 
is really wrong about the present Peace settlement is that it is 
wrong from the psychological point of view. It is a mechanical 
peace which does not acknowledge the necessity for outlets. 
Every avenue is closed. 

I am willing to acknowledge that some of the worst things 
have been partly undone, but there remain two stumbling-blocks 
—reparations and disarmament. Now what is the German 
Government to do if, when we are talking with the Austrians, we 
find they have certain wishes which we could fulfil, and which un- 
doubtedly touch the sentimental strain in our national mind? 
Why, it even touches some of you, because when we talk of 
“Customs Union ” you think of political Anschluss. If you, a 
foreign nation, feel like this, it is quite natural that the general 
opinion in Germany has a feeling that it is the beginning of the 
fulfilment of the great German hope. Ever since Bismarck’s 
great victories in 1864, ’66, ’70 and ’71, Germany has been divided 
into two political groups; one of them believed in the Greater 
Germany and instinctively felt that Bismarck’s policy had been 
wrong, in so far as, by kicking out Austria and making her a non- 
German Empire, the union of the German race could never be 
fulfilled. 

I remember very well in the days of the Revolution, when 
everything seemed to go to pieces, there was a feeling that, last 
but not least, union would now come. When we chose the new 
German flag—black, red and gold—we did it because of the old 
German Empire and the flag which embraced all German-speaking 
nations. It is not an invention of the German Revolution, as 
is stated by some silly people who have never learnt history. It 
is the old colour which flew all over the Empire in 1848. The 
question of Greater Germany has always had a very great senti- 
mental echo in the hearts of the Germans. 

We live in a time when problems do not advance. Neither 
the reparations question nor disarmament advances visibly. 
Governments cannot merely tell people all the time that time 
will mend things. They have to do something, and it is natural 
that when there is a chance of doing something, they jump at it. 
When the German Government saw that Austria was willing, they 
immediately clung to the commercial union. Moreover, that 
commercial union is the direct outcome of a great deal of talk we 
have lately had at Geneva. It is not so very long ago that all 
the most hard-boiled protectionists of Europe went to an Economic 
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Conference at Geneva and shed tears about the iniquity of pro- 
tection and advocated free trade. I was always sceptical. I do 
not believe in sentimental crocodiles. I was quite sure nothing 
would come of it. Most of the people who went and said “ Pater 
peccavi”’ undoubtedly had committed thesin. But the fact that 
you acknowledge a sin when it is opportune to acknowledge it 
does not mean that you will not repeat it when it seems 
profitable. 

Well, it has come to nothing. With the economic depression 
markets are closing everywhere. Here is at best a chance of some 
enlargement of economic territory. It falls in with those very 
beautiful plans which M. Briand outlined after he had originally 
pictured an attractive, but extremely indistinct Pan-Europe. I 
have always been a very bad Pan-European. I have always had 
a feeling that Metternich was right when he said that “‘ behind the 
Landstrasse Turkey begins.’”’ Western Europe and the Balkans 
have less in common than Western Europe and the United States 
of America. We are talking about economic union with Austria 
because we cannot all suddenly embrace each other and say 
Europe is united. Indeed, I do not quite know what Europe is. 
According to varying political constellations, Great Britain is 
sometimes included and sometimes not; and as to Russia— 
when she gives us orders she is called Europe, and when she dumps 
she is not Europe. Permanent constructions and conceptions on 
such a basis are not possible. And so, when all the avenues which 
seemed opening are closing again, it seems quite natural that the 
German Government and the Austrian Government should act as 
they have done. 

I am not sure that when it comes, as I hope it will, to perfec- 
tion, it will change the world completely. I think that, in com- 
parison with the other questions with which the world is concerned, 
the importance of this question is greatly overrated. On the 
sentimental side it apparently is not overrated; otherwise I do 
not understand all the rows it has made. I always assume that 
the other fellow is more intelligent than I, and if they make a row 
about it in France, I suppose it must be an important question. 
Undoubtedly from the political point of view it may be very 
important, in so far as, quite apart from everything else, it shows 
that the condition of Germany, as well as of Austria, is fairly 
dangerous—I will not say desperate. It gives a ray of hope to the 
people. Our people are the most patient people on earth, but 
patience is a virtue which can be overdone and exaggerated. It 
becomes dangerous if other people think it can go on for ever. 
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The mere fact that something is being done will make it possible 
to carry on for a little longer. 

Unfortunately, and this is the bad part of it, I am not sure 
that the reverberations among our neighbours on this side on the 
reparations question have been entirely good; I am not sure 
whether the disarmament question has been advanced by it. 
On the other hand, what can we do? Doing nothing is very good 
policy if you believe firmly in the healing forces of nature. I am 
not one of those who believe in intervention merely because it 
shows how busy you are. But not to do anything when 
you know that if you do not do something nobody else will 
do anything, seems to me a counsel of despair. It is quite 
possible that the excitement which has followed from an action 
which few foresaw and of which few approve, though it may 
produce a certain amount of unpleasantness, will get us—not 
Germany only but the world in general—a little farther. I 
think it would be a very good thing if the world began to 
realise that there was real danger ahead. In this respect I am 
more optimistic than I have been for a long time. As long 
as the United States were prosperous, it was very difficult to 
make the world believe that there was danger ahead. When 
people are doing well they say this is the best of worlds, and those 
who are not doing well are merely unworthy grumblers. The 
situation has now changed. We begin to see that this world is by 
no means perfect. Even if the proposed Customs Union between 
Germany and Austria did not produce the slightest direct economic 
result that would be useful to both countries—an opinion which I 
do not share—even then the mere fact that something has been 
done which shows people that something must be done, might 
be of very great importance. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Questions: Did not a parallel between the Zollverein as the prelude 
to political union of the German States, and the proposed Customs 
Union as a possible prelude to the political Anschluss, and the similarity 
of the wording of the Customs Union to that of the Frankfurt Agree- 
ment, give some grounds for the fears that had been aroused ? 

Was it a condition of the provision which allowed of other States 
joining in the Customs Union, that such States must be contiguous? 
If this was not so, and it was possible for Great Britain to be incor- 
porated in the Union, could she retain sufficient independence to con- 
tinue preferential treatment to the Colonies? 

Was it possible to escape infringement of the most-favoured-nation 
clause by some provision for taking a guaranteed quota ? 
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Was not the lecturer unjust to the League of Nations with regard 
to the failure of proposals for economic union, since the matter had 
by no means been dropped and innumerable committees had been 
appointed to give the matter further consideration ? 


Dr. Bonn pointed out that one must not speak of the Customs 
Union as if it had been concluded; the whole proceedings merely 
amounted to an invitation to a dinner, and they had not yet even seen 
the bill of fare. It could not, therefore, be compared with the old 
Zollverein agreement, as far as the wording was concerned. If the word- 
ing were the only difficulty, the ingenuity of the modern international 
lawyer would be sufficient to devise wording that would meet the 
objections. 

With regard to the comparison between the two agreements on 
general lines, if the historical parallel were to repeat itself one ought to 
expect war between Austria and Germany to follow, as the German 
Empire did not grow automatically out of the Zollverein but was only 
founded after war between Germans themselves. 

The proposed Union was open to other States on the same terms, 
and he knew of no provision which stated that they must be contiguous. 
On that point it would be interesting to know what was contiguous. 
Was Great Britain a contiguous country? It had been assumed so 
far that the essential political contiguity of the British Empire was not 
affected by the seas between its component parts, which were far wider 
than the North Sea separating Great Britain from Germany. 

The problem of the most-favoured-nation clause had been worried 
over a great deal. At the second Brussels Conference in 1921 a discussion 
over the quota and its relation to the most-favoured-nation clause took 
place. But this principle could not be applied as a method of judging 
the proposed Union. There was a great deal of difference between 
union and preference. Preference could not be carried, and that was 
why the Union had been proposed. Preference was based on the 
existence of separate customs systems, and wherever separate customs 
systems existed, the most-favoured-nation clause applied. The method 
of the Customs Union did away with separate tariffs and established a 
common tariff. If the question of the most-favoured-nation clause 
came up in other respects, it was probable that problems like the quota 
would have to be discussed, but this was a world problem, not merely 
an Austro-German problem. It was probable that a new interpretation 
would have to be put on the most-favoured-nation clause. 

He repeated that he could not believe any good would come from 
the fact that protectionist leaders in a tight place made free trade 
speeches, as they had done in 1927. Nor did he believe that the multi- 
plication of committees produced any good result. Fewer committees 
and more legislation were what was required. Could nations like 
Germany and Austria, who had really a lot to bear and had been very 
patient, be expected to drop all political action to improve their fate, in 
the hope that when committees had appointed sub-committees, and 
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sub-committees had appointed delegations, and delegations had ap- 
pointed sub-delegations, and the process had gone on long enough, 
there would be wisdom all over the world ? 

With regard to the political significance of the Customs Union, he 
said that Germany had declared very clearly that the arrangements with 
the Austrian Government were purely commercial arrangements. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the Treaty of Peace did not 
prohibit union in the political sense, it only prevented it from being 
brought about without the consent of everybody else concerned. If 
Germany did not wish to respect the Treaties, there would be no talk 
of revision in Germany. Talk of revision was reasonable only on the 
assumption that one considered that the Treaty as it existed was binding. 
It was the other side which did all the harping on the identity of the 
commercial and political union. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN asked if the lecturer thought the Customs 
Union would really be an advance to freer trade, and whether the walls 
round both Austria and Germany would be higher or lower than at 
present. Would there not be difficulties arising from the transition 
period, and how far would such preferential Zwischenzélle be compatible 
with most-favoured-nation treatment? What was likely to be the 
effect of the Austro-German Customs Union on Hungary, with its 
artificial industries? If Hungary entered the Customs Union, what 
would be the effect on the agrarian countries in the south-east? What 
was the German attitude towards the possibility of France entering a 
Customs Union? She was the most important contiguous country, and 
if the talk at Geneva about a European Customs Union meant anything, 
it must mean a Customs Union between France and Germany. Did 
the lecturer know anything of French opinion on this point? What 
was the attitude of Seipel’s party towards the Customs Union? Was 
there any strong movement of opinion against it or did Schober repre- 
sent the universal opinion ? 

He also expressed his agreement with the lecturer’s opinion on 
crocodiles at Geneva. They existed not only in technical conferences 
but also in the Assembly ; owing to the lack of an adequate international 
public opinion and an international press, it was still possible for 
governments to do one thing at home and to say the opposite in Geneva. 
Ministers of Commerce did one thing and Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
said another. 

He considered it a remarkable and encouraging thing that a delicate 
question such as the Austro-German Customs Union, which, though 
relatively small in itself, was of considerable political importance, could 
be interjected into the international situation without involving any 
danger of war. 

He had noted with pleasure that the lecturer stated that Germany’s 
western interests were more important than her eastern interests, and that 
therefore Germany would maintain the international economic system 
and only revise the most-favoured-nation clause by general agreement. 
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He also asked why the question of the Anschluss had not been 
brought before the Council of the League of Nations for public discussion 
in accordance with the constitutional procedure which was open to 
those desiring it. This might lead to the better understanding of the 
fears which were felt by its opponents, and measures could then be 
taken to dispel them. 


Dr. Bonn replied that details of the tariffs were not yet decided 
and it was therefore impossible to say whether they would be higher 
or lower. It was probable they would be higher on some com- 
modities and lower on others. In the case of the German Zollverein, 
Prussia had previously had low tariffs and the southern States high 
tariffs, and the tariff finally decided upon had been somewhere between 
the two. In the present case strength was very unevenly divided 
between the two parties, and this might mean that some Austrian 
industries might demand special consideration. 

With regard to transition duties, such duties had been employed in 
other cases, and it should be possible to come to some arrangement. 
Possibly this would open up the whole question of reconstruction of 
the most-favoured-nation clause. 

The entry of Hungary into the Customs Union would depend upon 
whether her agrarian interests were stronger than her industrial 
interests, for from the agrarian point of view entry would be ideal, 
opening the German grain-consuming market to Hungary at protection 
prices. Hungarian industrial life, however, was based on the existence 
of a population which could not be fed on the land, and which could 
only be supported by highly protected industries, which would go under 
if nothing were done to safeguard them. These industries might stand 
Austrian competition, but they could not stand German competition, 
and on the whole it was likely that Hungary would not enter the Cus- 
toms Union. If she did not, her position would not be much affected 
by the Union, as far as her industries were concerned, and as the 
Austrians could scarcely raise German agricultural tariffs any higher 
than they were, there would be little difference to the Hungarian 
agricultural system either. 

With regard to the other agrarian States in South-East Europe, the 
question was dependent not so much on the Customs Union as on regional 
preferential arrangements, which had of course been much discussed. 
At present Roumania and the other countries were on the same footing 
as Canada and the United States. 

In speaking of the greater importance of Western over Pan-Euro- 
pean interests, he had been giving his own private opinion. He 
believed that a great number of his compatriots considered eastern 
questions were more important than western questions. 

It was true that when the Anschluss became a political question it 
must be discussed at Geneva, but nothing could be gained by bringing 
questions to discussion when one knew there was no possibility that 
the decision would settle the problem. It might sometimes be a good 
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thing to do a thing knowing you would be defeated, but in international 
affairs nations were touchy and to be premature was not always wise. 


OTHER QUESTIONS: What was the Austro-German attitude to the 
association of agrarian States, which was a scheme favoured by M. 
Briand and M. BeneS? What was the attitude towards the opinion 
of a minority in Yugoslavia who considered it would be desirable, in 
the interests of Yugoslavian agriculture, to come to some arrangement 
with the Austro-German Zollverein ? What support was there for 
the anti-Amschluss point of view apart from that given by the Clerical 
Party? Was there any from industrialists or certain sections of the 
Heimwehr ? How far did Austria hope through the Amschluss to re- 
cover her Danubian destinies, and did this fit in with German ideas? 

Why had the arrangements for some kind of customs union taken 
such a long time to be worked out? During the War there had been 
long negotiations, and the Salzburg Formula had suggested, not a 
customs union nor a quota arrangement, but specific arrangements for 
particular items. 

In view of the necessity of drawing attention to the fact that some- 
thing had to be done, what would happen if some legal objection were 
brought up against Austria’s joining in the proposed Customs Union ? 

What would be the attitude of the agricultural interests in Germany 
if Russia asked to be admitted to the Customs Union under the clause 
inviting other nations to join on equal terms? The tendency in Ger- 
many was apparently to foster trade with the east and neglect it 
with the western and overseas countries. 


OTHER PoINTs were that the Germans could not understand why 
the British, who had taken such a stand for free trade, should not 
support an attempt to try to use the principle, because there might 
be something political behind it. If the free trade principle was found 
impracticable when the problem was faced as a whole, might not some 
result be gained by applying it piece by piece? The distinction between 
Austrians and Germans was that while the former accepted unheard-of 
difficulties smilingly, the Germans accepted them with clenched fists 
and teeth and a determination that something should be done. 


Dr. Bonn said he did not think it would be wise for him to express 
an opinion on the views of people about questions they did not yet 
know the facts of, and the schemes of Briand and Bene$ were too vague 
just now to be faced as concrete propositions. M. Briand had a great 
influence for good in so far as he created the right atmosphere, but it 
was his misfortune that the schemes he presented to the world, though 
very beautiful, had not been concrete. 

Arrangements with Yugoslavia would be a question not of customs 
union but of preferential treatment. Regional arrangements of that 
type would mean that if raw material, especially grain, were admitted 
to Germany and Austria on preferential terms, some quid pro quo must 
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be granted in return, such as preferential treatment for industrial 
products. This involved changing the treaties of commerce. There 
might be danger of losing other foreign markets, and the loss of western 
markets would be more serious for Germany than the gain of eastern 
markets, because a great deal of her exports went to pay her debts. 
Germany was not only a defeated nation, she was also a borrowing 
nation, requiring more cash, and this she could not get from the Balkans. 
Moreover, the French had advocated regional agreements in the 
Balkans, provided that they got a good deal of the industrial mar ket. 
The conception was that the Balkan people should get preference for 
their agricultural products, the Germans should get some preference 
for industrial commodities, and the French should do the financing. 
This would be all right if they could count on France financing them 
through thick and thin, but if such preferential agreements were 
possible, the general solution of the difficulties between France and 
Germany would already have been achieved. One must not identify 
desires with facts. 

With regard to Seipel’s policy and those supporting it, Seipel’s 
conceptions might be political, but when it came to economic issues, as 
far as his supporters were concerned, the main consideration would be, 
what was the practical use? One could not discuss where the immediate 
advantages lay, without knowing the concrete terms of the proposed 
tariff. With regard to Austrian destinies on the Danube, if this meant 
they thought of regaining the former parts of the Austrian Empire and 
getting to Constantinople, the German attitude might be expressed in 
Bismarck’s remark—‘ The whole Balkans are not worth the bones of 
a single Prussian grenadier.” 

The Salzburg arrangements were made under very different condi- 
tions, when Austria was a mighty empire, composed of mostly non- 
German people, with quite different economic interests. There were 
at that time complex financial arrangements between the different 
parts of the Austrian Empire, and it passed the ingenuity of man to 
make an arrangement that would work. The Austrians, feeling 
themselves to be inferior to Germany, militarily, economically and 
politically, had insisted on complete equality, and many questions of 
prestige entered in which did not now apply. He believed the proposed 
Customs Union was the result of a sudden quick decision, owing to the 
pressure of the general situation, with the visit of the German Foreign 
Secretary to Vienna a month ago. 

There could be no insuperable legal difficulties in politics. The 
lawyer could always formulate the will of the politician if there were no 
insuperable political difficulties. If the security of the loan was con- 
sidered to be endangered there would be no difficulty in creating addi- 
tional securities to allay the fears of Austria’s creditors. There was no 
difficulty in altering formulas if the parties participating in the agree- 
ments were willing to alter the terms of the agreement. 

With regard to the assumption that Germany was fostering eastern 
trade, it was rather the other way about; the undeveloped countries 
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in the south and east were naturally more willing to take German 
goods than the western industrial countries. For example, the Yugo- 
slavians were very anxious for Germany to do industrial construction 
work, as she was allowed to do under the reparations terms, whereas 
there was no desire in England to have English works built by Germany. 
Because these south-eastern countries had no machine industry or 
electrical engineering they had no need of protection against Germany. 

With regard to Russia, it would be very interesting if Russia wanted 
to come into the Customs Union, but though the Austrians and Germans 
would be willing to let Russians do business individually within the 
Union, it was difficult to see how individual Germans and Austrians 
could do business in Russia. It would not be possible to make a 
customs union between a Bolshevik country on a socialist economic 
basis and other countries with a capitalist system. From the theoretical 
point of view it would be one of the most interesting experiments in 
social reconstruction. The Soviets proposed many things which they 
did not want done. They would probably love to have a refusal, but 
it would be a case where one might find some formula which would 
throw the ball back to them. In any case it was not a proposal which 
had so far been made. 














HISTORICAL PARALLELS TO CURRENT 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Address given at Chatham House on April 20th, 1931 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Dr. G. P. Goocu in the Chair. 


I DARESAY many people in this room will want to ask the 
preliminary question whether there really are any historical 
parallels to current problems. The very title of my talk may 
possibly be challenged, because we people of the West, in our 
generation, are inclined to believe that our present situation is 
unprecedented : that we are “ not as other men are.’’ Of course 
every generation, everywhere, in its day, is inclined to feel the 
same about its own life. The present is practically more important 
than the past or the future for those living in the present, and so 
it is natural to feel that it is more important for all time. Yet 
history shows that all our predecessors have been mistaken about 
their own uniqueness. Have we any better justification for our 
megalomania ? 

I am convinced that our belief in our own uniqueness is an 
illusion. On what is this belief based? Almost entirely on the 
recent increase in our command over Physical Nature—on our 
knack for clockwork, to put it in less exalted terms. 

I suggest that Man is still the measure of all things, and that 
the importance of human inventions must be measured by their 
effect on human life. None of our recent inventions has had such 
a profound effect on human life as the great prehistoric inventions. 
Take wireless and gramophones: well, somebody once invented 
language. Or take our marvellous astronomical discoveries : well, 
somebody once discovered the calendar—the movements of the 
sun and moon. Take our domestication of steam and electricity : 
somebody once domesticated fire, plants and animals; and the 
calendar and the domestication of plants together produced 
agriculture and so revolutionised human life to an infinitely greater 
degree than any of the inventions of modern times. Motor-cars 
are not so great an invention as the first wheel. Or compare a 
machine-gun with the first bow and arrow—the idea of hitting 
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something at a distance with a missile : the great creativeness was 
there. Compare a modern steel-works with the first copper- 
smith, or the first dug-out with the latest liner. In every case 
the prehistoric invention puts the modern invention into the 
shade. If we base our claim to uniqueness on modern inventions, 
our case is weak. 

But do not let us discuss the question on the basis of material 
inventions, ancient or modern. They merely give command over 
Physical Nature; and our relations with Physical Nature are 
child’s-play compared to our relations with Human Nature: our 
relations with ourselves and with our neighbours. 

By the Upper Paleolithic Age, the Human Race had already 
attained such mastery over Physical Nature—not only inanimate 
Nature, but all the fauna and flora of the planet except Man 
himself—that Mankind was assured by then, not only of survival, 
but also of mastery over everything on the face of the planet except 
Mankind. 

Since then, our relations with Human Nature have been the 
supremely important thing in human affairs. The advances which 
we have made since rather remote prehistoric times in our command 
over Physical Nature have been superfluities—luxuries—of no 
significance except for their effect upon our command over Human 
Nature. 

Now, increases in our command over Physical Nature have 
as often as not upset and set back our command over Human 
Nature, our command over ourselves and over our relations with 
each other. If one considers our modern material inventions in 
order to ask whether they have made human relations easier or 
more difficult, happier or unhappier, better or worse, the answer 
is doubtful. Are our human relations in our day and in our 
society really different in kind from those of our predecessors ? 

I should like to suggest that our present situation, when looked 
at in the right perspective and measured with the right measure, 
is not unprecedented at all. Let us take one concrete set of 
human relations with which we particularly concern ourselves in 
this Institute : the relations between a multitude of local States, 
living side by side in the same world and in the same society, yet 
each possessing sovereign independence and all asserting their 
sovereignty by periodically going to war with one another. 

Is that unprecedented? Why, history teems with parallels. 
Let us pick out two or three at random and look at them in 
comparison with our own present position in international 
politics: first, the warring States of medieval Italy during the 
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four centuries ending with the fifteenth century of our era; then 
the warring States of the ancient Greco-Roman world from the 
Peloponnesian War to the time of Augustus; then, going further 
away to a field which is rather vague to most of us, the warring 
States of the ancient Chinese world from the seventh century B.c. 
to the third century. 

Let us consider, first of all, what bearing these three parallels to 
our modern Balance of Power have upon our greatest modern 
problem: the problem of peace. When we consider this problem, 
which rightly obsesses us all in our world—the problem: Will 
war be abolished ?—what light do the historical parallels throw 
upon this question, on which our own future hangs? 

Some people say that war is inseparable from Human Nature; 
that wherever two or three human beings are gathered together, 
there will be war in the midst of them. I think the historical 
parallels show that this view is mistaken. I think they show that 
in every society that is war-ridden, war is abolished sooner or 
later and in one way or another. At first sight this seems 
encouraging, but it all depends on how soon and in which way. 
The usual way has been for war to be abolished, later rather than 
sooner, by a knock-out blow. 

In the Greco-Roman world they fought war after war with 
each other, bringing upon themselves social disintegration and 
dissolution, until in the end all the other sovereign States, and 
there were a great many of them, were knocked out by Rome. 

In the ancient Chinese world, as far as I know, the picture is 
much the same: centuries of war between contending States, 
ending again in a knock-out blow delivered by the State 
corresponding to Rome—Ts’in, 

This method is like bolting the stable door after the steed has 
fled; abolishing war after society has exhausted its vitality. It 
is not so difficult to do, but it is a kind of death-bed repentance, 
not a convalescence. If you look into the history of these 
parallels, I think you can see that the ancient Chinese and the 
ancient classical civilisations had ceased to be creative before the 
advent of peace. The great things in classical history certainly 
were done before the establishment of the Roman Peace, not after. 
So I believe it isin Chinese history : the whole of Chinese philosophy 
was thought out, as far as it ever went, before the establishment 
of the Chinese Universal Empire. I — that by the historic way 
of waiting until one State gives a knock-out blow and establishes 
a Universal Empire, you do get peace for ashort time; but almost 
everything which makes life worth living has vanished before then. 
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The other way, the way we are trying to adopt in our society, 
in our generation, is to abolish war sooner rather than later, by 
agreement and not by force, by organisation and not by conquest, 
at a time when our vitality is still strong, not waiting until war has 
exhausted it. What chances of success have we in trying to 
abolish war in this way—the only way that is worth while? You 
do find such attempts in the Greco-Roman and Chinese worlds 
from time to time—attempts to stop war and organise peace— 
before the knock-out blow—but the outcome of those attempts is 
not very encouraging for us. 

Then, let me pass to another thing connected rather closely 
with the problem of war, which exercises us to-day : the dwarfing 
of Europe in the post-War world. It is most paradoxical and, to 
us Europeans, painful to watch. Is it not a paradox that the 
region which is the cradle of our modern civilisation is being 
dwarfed by the regions into which that civilisation has spread— 
that the mother countries of Western Civilisation are being dwarfed 
by their children? When I say children, I do not merely mean 
children after the flesh—the new countries built up by European 
settlers overseas, as on the American continent. I mean also 
children after the spirit : the Eastern civilisations which, without 
any infusion of blood, are becoming converts to Western Civilisation. 
Countries like India and China, when they come into their own, 
will tower above Europe just as the United States and Canada 
tower above us already. 

For this paradox we have striking parallels in the cases I have 
mentioned. Look at Greece in the ancient world after the 
conquests of Alexander, or Central China from the fifth 
century B.c. onwards, or Italy, the cradle of our modern 
Western Civilisation, from the sixteenth century of our era 
onwards. 

I was working once in the Foreign Office and had to deal with 
a pile of documents bearing upon the Peace Settlement. In the 
pile I came across a certain Minute of the Supreme War Council of 
the Allies. The record mentioned that on this occasion, before 
the Supreme Council got to business, Baron Sonnino bored his 
colleagues, as he had so often done before, by expounding his view 
that the European States were like the States of ancient Greece 
and that America was like Rome; the European States would go 
on fighting each other, and America would come in at the end, as 
Rome came in, and take the whole thing. His colleagues obviously 
sat through this prologue, feeling very much bored, and then the 
business of the day came on. But I wonder whether Baron 
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Sonnino’s prologue was not really more to the point than what 
followed. 

Baron Sonnino was thinking about a certain speech recorded 
by the Greek historian Polybius as having been delivered by a 
certain Greek statesman at a moment when the future of the world 
was being decided by a great war between Rome and Carthage, 
the War of Hannibal. The tiny Greek States, still the centres of 
civilisation, were also still fighting innumerable wars, and now 
they happened to be holding a peace conference. One of the 
leading statesmen got up and said: ‘‘ We must agree among 
ourselves. If we do not, we are lost. Look at that cloud in the 
west rising above our horizon.”’ He made that speech, and for a 
moment they thought how nice it would be to make peace, and 
then they went on making war, and the cloud in the west rose 
until it overshadowed them. Yes, I am inclined to think that 
Baron Sonnino’s boring prologue was one of the most important 
pieces of business in that Supreme Council meeting. 

Then look at Machiavelli’s ‘‘ Prince’’: Was not the Florentine 
somehow trying to do the same thing as Polybius’s Greek states- 
man, in order that the Italian States, the heart of the civilisation 
of the day, might hold their own against the great surrounding 
barbarian States, France and England, the Hapsburg Power, and 
soon? He did not succeed. 

In ancient China one has glimpses of the same thing; the small 
States in the heart of the Chinese world and the big new States on 
the edges which eventually engulfed them. And in our own time 
there is Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, or Monsieur Briand with his 
more official schemes, talking about Europe on the same lines. 
Cannot the tiny European States, instead of thwarting each other, 
get together? After all, they are still the heart of civilisation ; 
and if they are overshadowed and dominated by the big States 
round the edges, the world will be spiritually the poorer for it. 

I think these ancient parallels do throw light on our own 
problems. Why did the Italian States in Machiavelli’s time, or 
the States of ancient Greece in the time of the Punic Wars, fail to 
get together and hold theirown? Why were the most intelligent 
people of the age, at the centre of civilisation, so inept in politics 
compared with the rising peoples on the edges? Obviously because 
of the continuance of chronic warfare. When you get chronic 
warfare the small States at the centre will inevitably go under and 
the big States at the edges will inevitably come up. 

That follows from the way in which the Balance of Power system 
works. It is a system of pressures between a number of States 
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covering a given area of the earth’s surface, and in any system of 
that sort the pressure is always greater at the centre than at the 
edges. Take our world; think of the European wars of the last 
century. How very small the territories are which have changed 
hands, and how very hard the European States have fought for 
tiny areas like Alsace and Lorraine, while, almost unnoticed, the 
United States has expanded from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
Russia from the Baltic to the Pacific. But, all the time, from the 
centre of the civilised world, there is streaming out a current of 
civilisation, flowing into the larger States on the edges which have 
been able to become large because they are not under the pressure 
which is greatest at the centre. That stream of civilisation 
flowing—in our case, out of Europe—in the form of emigrants, 
capital, ideas, institutions, transforms the great States that arise 
in the outer darkness and gradually raises their standard of 
civilisation and power, until the little States in the centre, the 
mothers of civilisation, are dwarfed by their children. 

There is then a fatal divorce between the holders of material 
power and the holders of creative power. In the modern world 
the creative power is still in Europe as much as ever, but material 
power is passing to the States on the edges. The creative power 
at the centre equips the outsiders with the means to dominate the 
creative centre, and, even against their will, to sterilise it and, 
with it, the whole of society. 

If we can get rid of war sooner rather than later and by 
agreement rather than by force, then material power may count 
for less than spiritual power and Europe may retain—or, rather, 
recover—her leadership in the modern world for the good of 
modern society as a whole. If we do not solve this problem of 
war, Europe will be the battlefield and the chief sufferer, and the 
State which finally plays the part of ancient Rome, whether it be 
American or Asiatic, will not be European. 

Let us pass to another point—the contact of civilisations. 
That makes one look far ahead into the future. When we see the 
extraordinary psychological and cultural effects of the contact 
between Western civilisation and the other surviving civilisations 
—Byzantine, Islamic, Hindu, Far Eastern—going on under our 
eyes in our own day, we are bound to ask ourselves what, in the 
long run, is going to come about. One sees the ferment and wants 
to know the final chemical product. In our case we can only 
conjecture. We happen to be just at the beginning of the process, 
and for us the final outcome is far ahead. It is a process that 
takes place in the course of centuries and not in a lifetime. 
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Here there is the parallel of the contact between ancient Greek 
civilisation and the ancient civilisations of Egypt, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and India. When Alexander the Great overran the 
Oriental world, the Greeks came in as the creative masters, the 
pushing force, into those relatively stagnant Oriental cultures, just 
as we Westerners have come into the East in the modern world. 

The first phase we know: the passive civilisations, with which 
the active civilisation collides, are turned upside down and thrown 
into a furore of revolution. We are familiar with that at present 
in contemporary China and Turkey. The Westernisation of the 
modern East is paralleled with curious closeness by the Hellenisa- 
tion of the ancient East. In ancient Egypt under the Ptolemies 
there was the same attitude of the Egyptians to the Greeks as 
there is in modern Egypt towards the British and the other 
Westerners. The introduction of modern democratic institutions 
into Oriental countries—republics, parliaments, and so on—is 
paralleled in ancient times by the introduction of the Greek City 
State and all that it implied—a regrouping of western Asia into 
city communities—and we know the ferment that it made. Again, 
we find Greek architecture at Baalbek in Syria, and Greek sculpture 
as far east as Afghanistan. The earliest statues of the Buddha are 
derived from a Greek type of Apollo, and the earliest representa- 
tions of the Christ in the Catacombs at Rome are modelled 
on a traditional Greek representation of Orpheus. 

Look at the violent collisions described in the Second Book of 
the Maccabees, between the forceful Helleniser, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the zealous Jews who resisted him. The Hellenising 
High Priest, Joshua, changed his name to the Greek Jason and 
made the young priests in the Temple go in for sports and gym- 
nastics; and the final outrage was when they were made to wear 
felt hats with brims. We have had the very same thing in 
Afghanistan recently and in Turkey. On this issue of hats, 
Mustafa Kemal won in Turkey because he put some people to 
death; Amanullah was beaten and had to go into exile. 

In the first phase, then, the intrusive civilisation imposes its 
politics, economics, and even its art, upon the civilisations on 
which it intrudes ; but there isa second phase. In our own case it 
is covered in darkness, but we know what it was in the ancient 
instance, because we know the whole story. The invaded 
civilisations make a counter-offensive by doing what would 
have struck the original Hellenisers as incredible—by imposing 
their religion, of all things, on the invaders. There was an 


invasion of the Greco-Roman world by a number of Oriental 
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religions. The cult of Isis from Egypt, Christianity from Syria, 
the worship of the stars from Mesopotamia, Mithra from Persia, 
and in the outskirts of the Greek world the new Mahayana form of 
Buddhism, all took part in this counter-attack against the former 
masters of the world. 

You know the sequel. In the ancient story it is the Greek who 
is now passive and the Oriental who is now active. The last 
chapter in the history of ancient Greek Civilisation is the struggle 
between a number of competing Oriental religions for the conquest 
of the Greco-Roman world. Christianity and Mithraism are the 
only two left in the last round, and finally Christianity conquers 
Hellenic Civilisation. It would have seemed incredible, not only 
to Alexander and Cesar, but also to people as near the event as 
Marcus Aurelius. 

On this analogy, we may forecast that, some centuries hence, 
the supreme social question in Europe and America will be : Shall 
we become converts to a new religion from Russia or to a new 
religion from India? Because we must have some religion to 
fill the void in our decaying civilisation. I take it that Hinduism 
and the Russian version of Communism are the only serious 
competitors that we can see for the mission of filling our 
great void in the West. I do not think the Islamic world or 
the Far East will be in the running. As far as I can see, Islam 
and Buddhism and Confucianism are going the same way as 
Christianity. I havea feeling that the future religion of the world 
will come out of Russia or India, where the religious spirit is 
strong; and, if it is a choice between Hinduism and Russian 
Communism, I should be inclined on present showing to back 
Russia rather than India. On the whole, I do not believe that 
Western Society, even in its dotage, will worship divinities with 
six arms and legs. I think we are more likely to deify Marx and 
Lenin and to accept Das Kapital and a selection from Lenin’s 
works as our sacred books. 

That, of course, raises the last question that I am going to put 
before you, and perhaps the most provocative: Is Communism, 
in the hands of the Russians, capable of being turned into a 
religion ? 

The suggestion that Communism is an incipient religion will 
seem to many people either ridiculous or shocking, and anyway 
paradoxical. Communism, they will say, denies the existence of 
God and the potency of spiritual forces in human affairs; one of 
its cardinal tenets is the materialist, determinist interpretation 
of history ; and it is interested exclusively in material things : in 
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redistributing the goods of this world, not in striving to attain the 
goods of another world. How can you call that a religion or 
expect it to turn into a religion ? 

Of course, all that is quite true; and if you were to ask me: 
“Was the Communism of Marx and Engels a religion? ”’, I should 
answer unhesitatingly : ‘‘ No: it was a criticism—half philoso- 
phical and half political—of a particular phase in our Western 
social history, by certain Westerners of the day who were in revolt 
against the social system of their times.” That is a simple 
answer toa simple question. But that simple question is not very 
important or interesting. The interesting and important question 
is: ‘‘ What is this primitive Marxian Communism going to turn 
into now that the Russians have run away with it?” The 
Russians are a very religious people, and I fancy they can turn 
almost anything into a religion. Is there anything which will 
necessarily prevent Communism from being turned into a religion 
by them ? 

Let us see what light we can get from the historical parallels 
here. Let us glance, with this in view, at the history of religions 
which already have a long history behind them; for instance, 
Christianity and Buddhism. Communism is atheistic; does that 
exclude it from becoming a religion? Well, the Christians were 
regarded as atheists and blasphemers by the adherents of all the 
other religions in the Roman Empire, because they would tolerate 
no other religion but their own in a world which was accustomed to 
hosts of different cults, each tolerating the other. The fact that 
Christianity was a cult which would have no dealings with any 
of the others made Christianity seem atheistic by contrast with 
the pagan polytheistic toleration. The Christians differed from 
the others because they refused to live and let live, because they 
insisted on eradicating all the other cults and making Christianity 
the exclusive religion of society. Now that view of Christianity 
as atheism, held by cultivated people of the time, was undoubtedly 
sincere; it was really how Christianity struck them. But of 
course we know that the view was quite mistaken; the Christians 
obviously did worship a God. Although Christianity seemed like 
atheism to the Greek and Roman pagans whose cults were 
threatened, it was very much of a religion, albeit an exclusive 
one. So now let us turn to Buddhism, which really did start in 
atheism. The atheism of Gautama was not an illusion but a fact. 
In the tenets of Buddhism, as expounded by Gautama himself, the 
central point was the denial of the existence of such a thing as 
personalityZeither in Gods or in Men. Gautama taught that 
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psychic existence consisted simply in a succession of psychic states 
which were only linked with one another—and this unnaturally 
and unhealthily—by the evil force of desire. His message was : 
“‘ Get rid of desire, disintegrate the psychic states, and so attain 
the normal and healthy state of oblivion.”” What he taught was 
practical psycho-analysis. So far from dealing in theology, he 
discouraged his followers from attending even to metaphysics and 
advised them to concentrate on the practical psychic exercises 
which were calculated to enable them to attain oblivion. 

That is what Primitive Buddhism was. And now if you go to 
Japan and attend a service in a Mahayana Buddhist temple you 
will have no doubt about Mahayana Buddhism being a religion. 
You would think you had walked into a Roman Catholic church. 
With the passage of time strange things happen; and no one would 
have been more surprised than the Buddha himself to see the 
transformation which, in the course of centuries, has overtaken his 
system. May we not also guess that nobody would be more 
surprised than Marx, if he could come to earth some centuries hence 
and see what had happened in the meantime to Marxian Com- 
munism ? 

Therefore I do not think that atheism will debar Communism 
from becoming a universal religion. I suggest that the present 
“anti-God ”’ campaign in the U.S.S.R. is not a war of atheism 
against religion : if it were, one might have struck, here, a pheno- 
menon in our present situation which really was without a parallel. 
It is very hard to think of any case of a systematic war waged by 
an atheistical system against religion. But I think what we 
actually see is simply one more example of a phenomenon that is 
quite familiar: an attempt by a new religion, Communism, to 
wipe out and supplant a number of old religions—Orthodox 
Christianity, Islam, Judaism, and certain forms of Buddhism—in 
the Soviet Union. 

This campaign of the present Communist Government in the 
Soviet Union against all the non-Communistic religions under its 
jurisdiction is amazingly parallel to the campaign of the Christian 
Government in the Roman Empire during the fourth and fifth 
centuries against the non-Christian cults. 

Let me touch upon the points of likeness: first, an active 
confident minority imposing its religion upon an apathetic 
majority; second, the towns imposing their religion upon the 
countryside. Communism in Russia comes out of the towns and 
is impressed or imposed upon a rather unwilling peasantry. 
Christianity in the Roman Empire came out of the towns. The 
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pre-Christians or non-Christians in the Latin-speaking provinces 
were called pagans—people of the countryside; in the eastern 
provinces they were called Hellenes—adherents of the old 
Hellenic cults and culture which Christianity supplanted. Now 
the Russian name for peasant is “‘ Chrestian,”’ which corresponds 
to ‘‘ Hellenes”’ (the adherents of the old religion) in the Roman 
Empire, while “ peasant ” itself corresponds to “‘ pagan,” which 
simply means peasant. These are striking parallels between what 
happened in the Roman Empire then and what we see taking place 
in the Soviet Union now. 

Another obvious parallel is that the victorious religion does 
not win because it has the Government behind it; it captures the 
Government because it has spiritual fervour. It was not because 
that cold-blooded, calculating fellow, Constantine, sided with 
Christianity that Christianity conquered the Roman Empire; 
Constantine only sided with it because it was the winning force, 
and he had the wit to see it. Christianity captured the Roman 
Government because the spiritual force was on the side of the 
Christian Church. The ultimate test of whether a movement is a 
religion is not its theology but its zeal, zeal which eats up its 
adherents and draws every side of life into its ambit. On this 
test, Russian Communism is certainly a religion already. 

Then there is the further question : when this new religion of 
Communism has made itself the exclusive religion of the U.S.S.R., 
perhaps it will find itself unable to spread beyond the Soviet 
frontieis into regions where the arm of the State will be not for it 
but against it? Though it may have conquered the Soviet 
Government by its own spiritual power, it is obviously now using 
the Government as a secular instrument to stamp out its opponents, 
just as, in the ancient parallel, though Christianity conquered the 
Empire by spiritual power, it used the secular power of Rome to 
stamp out the remnants of the rival religions. Suppose Com- 
munism conquers the whole of Russia, what will happen beyond 
the frontiers? Is Communism as a religion destined perhaps to 
reach the limits of the Soviet frontiers, but not to pass beyond 
them? And ifthe Soviet Government were to fallin Russia itself, 
would that mean that Communism would fall with it and perish 
from the earth? 

One can ask the same question in the parallel ancient case 
which I have suggested for comparison. When Christianity had 
stamped out all the other religions in the Roman Empire, did it 
stop at the Imperial frontiers, at the limits up to which the Roman 
power could support it? Ofcourse not : it straightway conquered 
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the outer barbarians. And when the Roman Empire fell, did the 
Christian Church fall too? Of course not: the Church rose from 
the ashes of the Roman Empire like a phoenix. 

If this analogy has any force or value, I am inclined to think 
that something from Russia rather than something from India is 
the most likely candidate for becoming the new religion of the 
modern world some centuries hence. I must confess that the 
thought is very unpleasant. 


Summary of Discussion : 


THE CHAIRMAN, Dr. Goocu, in opening the meeting for discussion, 
referred to the wide range of the lecturer’s historical investigations, 
and remarked that he had left the more obvious parallels such as that 
between the French Revolution and the Russian Revolution, to give 
something very much wider. 

He said that the lecturer had pointed out the close parallel between 
the system of warring and independent States in the ancient world 
and the similar system in our own day, but he himself would regard 
this as hardly a parallel, since it was the constant and normal experience 
of human history. The feature in the modern world which he con- 
sidered was without parallel in the ancient world was the attempt of 
the League to organise the world as a whole, as contrasted with the 
integration of the small warring States into larger units in the Roman 
Empire or ancient China. The nearest approach to this was to be 
found after the fall of Napoleon. The Roman problem was that of 
organising Roman conquests, not of coming to agreement with other 
equal States. 

Another parallel which he wished to suggest was that between the 
Roman Empire, increasing territorially and growing more and more 
complex economically, and the British Empire, with its territorial 
expansion and the economic problems from which it was suffering. 
There was a very close resemblance in the way in which economics 
were eating into politics, and to a great extent eating the heart out of 
them. Ferrero’s interesting book on the Roman Empire brought out 
with extraordinary strength the transformation of political issues into 
economic issues. There was also a parallel in the expansion of English 
ideas into the East and the expansion of Greek ideas under the 
Macedonian rulers, as Professor Toynbee had pointed out. Beloch’s 
volumes on the diffusion of Hellenism by the great Macedonians were 
particularly interesting. 

With regard to the latter and more provocative part of the lecture, 
it suggested Spengler’s view that Western European culture and 
civilisation would continue perhaps another couple of hundred years 
and that then the Russian shadow would advance westwards. One 
definition of religion was that it was something which bound men 
together, and if that was so, then it was possible to have a secular 
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religion as well as a theological religion. Just as one had a nation when 
people felt they were a nation, so there was a religion when people 
felt they had a religion, and Marxian Bolshevism was a thing for which 
men would die. There was a close parallel between Bolshevik propa- 
gandists and the early followers of Mohammed. There was certainly 
the possibility, as Professor Toynbee had hinted, of an “ armed 
doctrine ” coming from Russia. The phrase was applied by Burke to 
Jacobinism, and there was an obvious parallel between the Jacobins 
and the Russian Marxists of the twentieth century. 

He concluded by referring to the great value of Professor Toynbee’s 
work in insisting upon the essential unity of Asia and Europe, culturally 
and politically as well as geographically. 


OTHER PoINTs in the discussion were that history never did 
repeat itself in exactly the same way, and that there was hope of 
mastering economic problems to adjust the enormous productive 
capacity of the world, thus making the whole world better off, and so 
getting rid of the chief root of wars in the past. Prehistoric inventions 
and those cited as modern parallels were mechanical inventions, but 
modern biological inventions introduced a new factor in conscious 
control of population, formerly controlled only by war, famine and 
disease. The difference between prehistoric and modern inventions 
was largely one of tempo; previous inventions took centuries to spread, 
but the rate had been so accelerated that sweeping changes were now 
crowded into a few years, while the new science of psychology—the 
analysis of human behaviour—might lead to a conscious control which 
would make it possible to skip stages of development which otherwise 
might take place. The question of space was also more important, as 
there was no longer room for expansion on the edges of civilisation, and 
the resultant strain was acute. The process in both time and space 
was one of geometric progression. 

On the subject of Communism as a religion, it was suggested that 
an essential factor in religion was something of the supernatural and a 
belief in a future life. Hinduism was a pantheistic religion dealing with 
ritual and a future life; it was difficult to fit Communism, which was 
essentially an economic system, into the same category, and if Com- 
munism did conquer Europe it would be for purely economic reasons. 
Another point of view was that if the supernatural or miraculous 
excrescences were eliminated from the great modern religions, and 
emphasis laid on the simple and excellent teaching of their founders, 
there might be a possibility of co-operation between them for the 
establishment of one universal faith. Reference was also made to 
certain Eastern religions which already were gaining a foothold in the 
Western world—Bahaism, Anthroposophy, and a Japanese religion, 
Omoto, which published a paper in Esperanto. 

A member spoke of the value of bringing back the spirit by which 
nations of the past had lived, and said that Australia and America 
struck one as in many ways uncivilised by comparison with China, 
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Reference was made to the part played by Persian influence in the 
civilisation of Europe, and to the Christian communities established by 
Persians in Transjordania, Mesopotamia and Syria long before the 
Roman Government took up Christianity. Persian sacramental 
vessels had been found in Ireland. 

It was also suggested that there was no historical parallel for such 
a meeting as was then taking place, in order to look at the past, present 
and future from a scientific point of view and with a fund of scientific 
knowledge. 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE, in replying, said that he was not a determinist. 
He had a great admiration for Spengler, but he regarded Spengler’s 
determinism as his weak point. Spengler thought of a civilisation as 
an organism in the literal sense of the term, as applied to a plant or an 
animal; a man might live to be sixty, seventy, ninety or a hundred 
years old, but he certainly would not live to be two hundred, and so, 
according to Spengler, a civilisation might live five, ten or fifteen 
centuries, but certainly not thirty or forty. Professor Toynbee 
thought this an entirely false analogy. A civilisation was not an 
organism but a collection of organisms. A civilisation might die; 
perhaps all the civilisations that had arisen so far except our own 
existing civilisation had died. But there was no apparent reason why 
a civilisation must die. Obviously history did not repeat itself exactly. 
That was not the point of these historical parallels. There was no 
necessity that, because, as far as one could see, the. material situation 
was the same, therefore exactly the same spiritual results must follow. 
There was assuredly some unaccountable, non-material factor at work 
in life, and the parallels put forward were simply to be considered as 
throwing light on various alternative possibilities. There were many 
alternatives, and any particular parallel, if it held good, would only 
do so if one particular alternative out of many came off. Supposing 
the problem of peace were mastered, Europe might gain a new lease of 
vitality; or if the economic problem were mastered, there might be a 
new release of energy which would carry modern civilisation centuries 
further than the longest-lived civilisation of the past. Incidentally, 
the ancient Egyptian civilisation had enjoyed a longer span than our 
present civilisation up to date, even if we reckoned ours as. being 
continuous with that of the Greeks. 

In reply to space-time questions, he said that obviously Science was 
running away with Man, but only on the rational and intellectual side 
of his nature—a nature to which there were many sides, each side with 
a different tempo or rhythm. The economic rhythm might be speeded 
up while the spiritual rhythm, if it could be speeded up at all, was 
much slower than the material to accelerate. One of the chief diffi- 
culties of the present world was that it was moving so much faster on 
the economic than on the political side, and on the political than on the 
spiritual side. An Afghan or an Abyssinian could easily get a rifle, 
and fairly easily make one, but it was a harder task to acquire the 
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system of ideas and moral values out of which the civilisation which 
invented the rifle had grown. He might simply get the rifle without 
any of the things which, among its inventors, to some extent counter- 
balance its power for evil. Westerners, and still more Asiatic converts 
to Western civilisation whose own civilisation had been broken up, 
were reaching out after material inventions before they had learned to 
live up to them on the spiritual side. That was the meaning of his 
statement that material inventions were apt to upset human relations. 

The fact that modern civilisation covered the whole world was not 
new, in the sense that “ the whole world” had a subjective as well as 
an objective meaning. The Roman Empire was the whole world to 
the Romans, since they knew of no civilisation outside their own. The 
Roman and Chinese civilisations and empires existed side by side on 
the planet but did not come across each other. The border tribes 
beyond the North-west frontier of India were not regarded by us as 
constituting another world from ours, and in the same way the relations 
of the Romans with the tribes on their frontiers were simply border 
problems. The Romans and the Chinese certainly had the same sense 
of world unity, each in their own world, as we have in modern times. 
In the literal sense, of course, modern civilisation did cover the whole 
world, and evidence of this was to be found in the field of migration. 
One of the most sinister and upsetting things in the post-War world 
was the interference of States with the flow of economic life. The 
classic example was tariffs, but interference with the flow of migration 
was really more serious and had more far-reaching effects. One of 
the striking phenomena of the post-War world was that first America, 
then Canada and other Dominions, and now even Latin America, were 
closing their frontiers to European immigrants. In that sense the 
world was now literally full. The Romans could have taken an extra 
province, if they had needed one (though under the Empire they were 
actually suffering from a decline of population). 

Biological control might possibly replace war as a solvent of this 
problem of population in the modern world. One felt the pressure of 
population very strongly in Japan, where the country had no room for 
animals and only standing room for people. 

With regard to the question of Communism becoming a religion, 
he did not think that the idea of a future life was an essential part of a 
religion. Judaism, the root of Christianity, did not acquire that idea 
until long after the time of the Prophets, perhaps some time about the 
third century B.c. He would agree that binding and compelling 
spiritual force was the test of a religion, a force that absorbed the whole 
energy of a man, something of supreme value covering every side of 
life, so that he would give his life for it. That was the only definition 
that would work, and it already applied to Communism. The chief 
religions of the contemporary Western world, on that showing, were 
the worships of the different nations by their nationals, which were 
very like the ancient worships of Rome, Athens and Sparta. The 
State could be worshipped without being anthropomorphised. The 
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British might take Britannia rather as a joke compared with Athene, 
but when it came to the test of dying for their country, people died for 
England or France as readily as they did for Athens. That was why 
the States and not the Churches were the chief powers in the West 
to-day. Perhaps this was a form of polytheistic idolatry which lacked 
even the polytheistic virtue of tolerance, and which would bring 
destruction upon us unless it were superseded, in good time, by some 
new universal religion of a higher kind. 

Communism was only one of many possibilities. If the war 
problem were solved, the prospects of Communism would become more 
remote. If we fell upon evil days in the matter of peace and war and 
in economics, then the prospect of Communism becoming a world 
religion would become greater. 

With regard to Persia’s contribution to Europe, Christianity owed 
much to Persian religious thought : the Saviour, the Last Judgment, 
the Messianic idea, the Church Militant, seemed to have come into 
Judaism from the religion of Zoroaster. Sasanian silver-work, like 
that displayed at Burlington House last winter, was to be seen at the 
Abbey of Martigny in the Rhone Valley. It had been presented to the 
Abbey by Charlemagne when he crossed the Alps there. 


























CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Report on Discussions held by the Montreal Branch of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 


THE Montreal Branch devoted itself during the session of 
1929-30 to a study of Canadian relations with the United States. 
In doing so its purpose was to examine not so much the more or 
less familiar facts of every-day intercourse between the two 
countries as the general trend of our relations and the political 
and social consequences which they are producing or are likely 
to produce. The Branch desired above all to find out, if it 
could, how far Canadian nationalism has been stimulated by 
dealings with the United States, how far nationhood is threatened 
by our juxtaposition with so prosperous and powerful a neigh- 
bour, and what justification there may be for the view that 
similarity of conditions plus direct economic and social influence 
is forcing us into the common mould of American civilisation 
and that there will shortly remain little reason or desire for 
political-separateness. 

These questions were discussed under specific heads, such as 
political and legal institutions, industrial and financial interests, 
differences in racial, cultural and intellectual development, etc., 
at ten meetings of the Montreal Branch. The Chairman at 
these meetings, P. E. Corbett, Dean of the Faculty of Law at 
McGill University, then prepared a report which endeavoured to 
summarise, not the discussions, but the consensus of opinion 
of the members. This report was circulated in draft form and 
subsequently discussed paragraph by paragraph at a meeting 
of the Branch, when numerous changes were made before it was 
approved. The result necessarily represents a middle and some- 
what colourless point of view, and particularly fails to convey 
the sharpness with which opinions were expressed and remained 
divided. This amended report was then circulated to all members 
of the Branch. The notes which follow the report contain the 
views of several members who wished to dissent from or other- 
wise comment upon the report as it appears here. These views 
were either not expressed at the actual meetings or were expressed 
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and not completely accepted by the majority of members present 
at the meeting already referred to. 


INFLUENCE OF RAcE. The racial texture of our population 
has been one guarantee of independence vis-d-vis the United 
States. British racial sentiment, assisted by the confidence of 
French-Canadians in Great Britain’s protection of their liberties, 
has bound us to the Mother Country. These deterrents may be 
expected to weaken as the generations separating the English- 
speaking Canadian from Great Britain accumulate and as, by 
processes of migration, our population is assimilated to that of 
the United States. Nevertheless, our inheritance of British 
political and judicial institutions will probably continue to be 
appreciated by a people of increasingly composite character. 
In particular, the relative efficiency of these institutions in the 
protection of individual liberty and maintenance of order, com- 
pared with those operating in the United States, should go some 
way to make up for the dilution of blood. 

As for the present time, we came to the conclusion that we 
had not discovered anywhere in Canada any important body of 
opinion which favoured casting off the Imperial connection. 
Even those who insist upon the whole substance of autonomy— 
and this is perhaps the dominant temper of the generation that 
will enter politics within the next decade—generally regard 
autonomy as compatible with a united Commonwealth. They 
have for the most part an intimate conviction of concrete advan- 
tages and abstract prestige arising out of membership in the 
British family, and they see also in that purely voluntary associa- 
tion the best opportunity of enlarging Canada’s contribution to 
human welfare. Moreover, many Canadians are deeply attached 
to the literature, institutions and history of the old country and 
would do much to maintain a closer tie of sentiment than would 
be possible if Canada were to separate from the British Empire. 
This mentality militates directly against union with the United 
States. 


Economic INTERDEPENDENCE. The fear of economic sub- 
jection to the United States, to be followed possibly by political 
absorption, however inadequate its justification, has added 
impetus to the growth of Canadian national sentiment. The 
“ Canada First ’ campaigns have been directed primarily against 
the United States, but secondarily also against our Imperial 
partners. The fear is much less general and vivid than it came 
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to be in the reciprocity election of r91z. It has in some measure 
yielded to facts. Canadians now own eighty per cent. of the 
country’s wealth and sixty-five per cent. of all capital invested 
here; they are, moreover, finding an increasing surplus to invest 
abroad. But American investments in Canada and Canadian 
investments in the United States need no special political pro- 
tection. There is a high degree of mutual understanding and 
confidence in business matters, each side counting on the other 
for stability of government and fulfilment of obligations. Finally, 
it is not insignificant that a considerable share of the American 
investment in Canada has taken the form of branch factories 
manufacturing goods for British markets. These goods enjoy 
British preferences, and the American capitalist who derives his 
profit from their sale has substantial reasons for opposing any 
tendency that might deprive this Dominion of its status as a 
British nation. 


TariFrFs. While the fear of economic domination has largely 
died away, commercial relations with the United States have 
provided another stimulus to nationalism. That is the resent- 
ment aroused by American tariff policy. Rightly or wrongly, 
large numbers of Canadians have felt that policy to be a gratuitous 
injury, an expression of selfish commercial ambition, an endeavour 
to achieve ruthless trade monopoly. The result has been a 
strengthening of the consciousness of common interest as between 
the various sections of this country, a strengthening, too, of the 
determination to be masters of our own resources, and a cry for 
retaliation. A further consequence may be a reinforcement of 
the links that bind all the British countries together, but in this 
connection no general confidence was expressed that the current 
efforts to increase inter-Empire commerce would lead to any 
rapid and considerable diversion of commodity exchanges from 
foreign to British channels. It was obvious that most of us 
were doubtful whether one of the conditions precedent to any 
such diversion, namely, a tariff on food and raw materials enter- 
ing Great Britain, would be realised. Something, however, may 
be done by increasing the knowledge of resources within the 
Commonwealth, improving communications and adopting better 
marketing machinery. 

AMERICANISATION. In its social, industrial, religious and 
intellectual aspects, Canadian life has little to differentiate it 
from American. The similarity is only partially due to American- 
isation in the sense of direct influence and imitation; much of 
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it results from original native response to similar conditions. 
We do, undoubtedly, depend very largely upon the United States 
for periodical literature, theatrical and wireless entertainment, 
and guidance in educational methods. Too much, however, is 
heard of the banality of these influences, and too little of the 
better elements which are finding an increasing place in American 
drama, literature and education. It is true that Canada is becom- 
ing less European in these respects, but this is merely one aspect 
of a growing tendency to look for cultural progress not in the 
preservation of methods and standards proved and established 
in Great Britain or in France, but in the acceptance of ideals 
more adapted to North American conditions and the develop- 
ment, by trial and error, of methods calculated to achieve them. 
Nothing is clearer, however, than that this association of Canada 
with the United States in the evolution of a common and distinct 
civilisation has thus far brought with it no desire for political 
union. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM. In spite of great similarity to the 
United States in all the details of daily life, in spite of the con- 
scious or unconscious adoption of the same social and intellectual 
standards, there exists a very considerable and extensive anti- 
American sentiment in Canada. This springs from a variety 
of causes, among which may be enumerated : 


(a) The suspicion of imperialistic designs on the part of the 
United States, a suspicion natural in a small people bordering on 
a great one; 

(5) A certain sensitiveness, aggravated by consciousness of the 
great disparity in size, to the flamboyancy of some classes of 
Americans at home and abroad; 

(c) Alleged unfair commercial treatment, as in the case of 
tariffs ; 

(d) Border incidents interpreted as indicating disregard, on 
the part of American officials, for Canadian rights. 


A sensationalist Press assists in keeping all these causes opera- 
tive, and some of our patriots foment ill-feeling under the illusion 
that it guarantees loyalty to the Empire. This anti-Americanism 
is in ordinary times a superficial irritation, but it can be worked 
upon for party purposes, as it was in the reciprocity election of 
Ig11; and, if the two countries were more nearly equal in popu- 
lation and general power, it might be a real danger to peace on 
this continent. Friendship with the United States being one 
of the essential conditions of the development of Canada as an 
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autonomous British nation, no artificial stimulus should be 
given to animosity. One mode of increasing confidence in our 
neighbour would be to strengthen the machinery for the peaceful 
and orderly adjustment of differences. Hard-and-fast agree- 
ments for arbitration of all claims and disputes not settled in 
the ordinary course of diplomacy should make for a quiet 
assurance that justice would prevail. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL SENTIMENT. In all discussion of the 
subject of Canadian-American relations, the tendency has been 
to consider the effect of the United States on Canada and 
Canada’s relations with Great Britain as two competing forces 
between which Canada was played backward and forward as if 
subject to forces over which it had no control. In opposition 
to this very objective view, it was pointed out that one of the 
greatest factors tending to prevent the political absorption of 
Canada was the existence and development of Canadian national 
sentiment and a distinctive Canadian character. Some difficulty 
was found in describing in concrete terms the exact nature of 
this character, but its existence was recognised as constituting 
an important safeguard of Canada’s integrity. 


ConcLusion. By way of general conclusion, we should like 
to place on record our opinion that the conduct of commercial 
and political relations with the United States is the most 
important concern of the Canadian people in the field of external 
affairs. There is no sense of insecurity among Canadians. As 
a people they are confident of “ getting on” with their neigh- 
bours, and they feel, at the same time, that so long as they are 
at peace with the United States they have no aggression to fear. 
One risk involved in membership in the British Commonwealth 
is that some other portion of it may conceivably become embroiled 
with the United States, in which event Canada would be con- 
fronted with the gravest situation which could arise out of her 
complex relationships. There is, however, nothing to show 
that this risk—which, though grave, is generally regarded as 
remote—is not willingly accepted. 


Notes by Individual Members of the Montreal Branch. 


PROFESSOR JEAN BrucueEsi: The report resulting from last year’s 
discussion of Canadian-American Relations perhaps represents the 
consensus of opinion of those who attended the meetings, as well as 
of the majority of English-speaking Canadians. But the opinion of 
No. 4.—VOL. X KK 
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French-Canadians, who constitute nearly one-third of the population 
of Canada, is undoubtedly different and it would take another report 
of equal length to give equivalent expression to French-Canadian 
opinion on this question. The brief notes which follow should at 
least indicate that Canadians of French descent may have a con- 
sistently different attitude to much of what is said in the report. 

In the first place, when it is said that ‘‘ British racial sentiment . . . 
has bound us to the mother country,” it should be remembered that, for 
French-Canadians, there is only one country : that is Canada. History 
speaks for itself. We have been here for more than three centuries 
and, as many English-Canadians have said or written, our presence 
is perhaps the strongest guarantee of independence vis-d-vis the 
United States. It may be useful to remember what the “ habitant ” 
of 1774 used to answer to the American envoys: “ We prefer to have 
a master 3000 miles away from us than one as our neighbour.” 

Again, while it is perhaps accurate to say that “ we have not 
discovered anywhere in Canada any important body of opinion which 
favoured casting off the Imperial connection”, one must not forget 
that many French-Canadians consider this as possible and want to 
be ready to face the new situation that will come with time. For 
the moment, very few desire to cast off the Imperial connection as 
long as Canadian interests are not sacrificed. The ‘‘ concrete advan- 
tages ’’ and especially the “‘ abstract prestige ”’ arising out of member- 
ship in the British family appeal almost only to the politicians and 
the intelligentsia. 

As for literature and history, after those of Canada, and without 
deprecating the value of English literature and history, the French- 
Canadian has still to go to French sources. . . . 

Turning to the consideration of “‘ Economic Independence,” I 
believe that many Canadians still have the fear of economic subjection 
to the United States and, for many years more, Canada should be 
cautious against the dollar invasion. To affirm that the “ fear of 
economic domination has largely died away” is to express a wish 
rather than to state a fact. 

As for Americanisation, it does not seem that the attitude of the 
French people in Canada has been given its proper place nor has 
credit been given for the influence it possesses. In general, we French- 
Canadians want to take as little as possible from the United States 
in regard to social, religious and intellectual affairs. Quebec people 
are the most stubborn against American ideals and civilisation, which 
are much more the opposite of their own than they are the opposite 
of those of our English-speaking countrymen. 

As for anti-Americanism, there should be added a fifth cause from 
which it springs—what is called American civilisation. We French- 
Canadians are cautious in that respect, not because we want to 
remain loyal to the Empire, but because we want to keep our 
individuality. 

The cause of a Canadian national sentiment finds hearty supporters 
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in the French-Canadians who have been Canadians for at least two 
centuries and who were described as Canadians even before the cession 
of 1763. 

Professor Edouard Montpetit, speaking on the 9th December, 1930, 
has found the right expression to define our attitude—‘ Stoutly 
Canadian by sentiment and French by attitude.” 


PROFESSOR E. R. ADAIR: The main criticism that I would make 
of this summary of our discoveries is that it consists far too much of 
harmless and rather platitudinous generalisations specially designed 
to hurt nobody’s feelings. While it does not quite subscribe to the 
Dafoe school of complete self-satisfaction, it hardly takes sufficient 
account of the vigorous condemnation of certain aspects of the assimi- 
lation of the Canadian and American points of view which arose in 
the discussions and which met with little that pretended to be effective 
criticism. 

It is true that Canada is Americanised, but it is Americanised 
partly because its development has been subject to the same natural 
influences as that of the United States, and partly because it sees in 
the United States the happy achievement of that material success 
which it so much desires for itself. Canada had a late start, and it is 
some twenty to thirty years behind its southern neighbour; it is 
consequently enjoying that epoch of vigorous and rather crude 
materialism through which the United States passed in the earliest 
years of this century, and which is now being slowly modified in that 
country by the feeling that for some inscrutable reason wealth does 
not necessarily imply either happiness or perfection; hence the 
beginnings of that self-criticism which has been so healthy a sign in 
the intellectual life of the United States during the past few years. 
Canada is in the position of a young man determined to get on in the 
world and prepared to use both knees and elbows to push himself to 
the front of the crowd. This leads to the elevation in the minds of 
most Canadians of material ties over those that are purely sentimental 
or traditional. This does not imply for a moment a desire for incor- 
poration in the United States; too many people suppose that simi- 
larity and union are one and the same thing. But it does mean 
that relations with Great Britain are going to be judged by their 
financial returns—this our Imperial bagman, Mr. Bennett, has made 
clear; and it is of much interest to observe that this attitude has 
been taken by the Conservative Party, who, especially when in opposi- 
tion, have always declared the most boisterous allegiance to the 
British Empire; but the need to maintain a political alliance between 
eastern manufacturers and western farmers is far more potent than 
any Imperial tie. And if the Conservative leaders feel this, can the 
Liberal ones be expected to be more pro-British ? 

It is considerations such as these that the summary ignores, 
though they arise directly from an Americanisation of the people 


settled in Canada and are bound to affect very materially the relation- 
KK2 
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ship with Great Britain. What is advanced to show that this rela- 
tionship is not dangerously threatened? Firstly, an inheritance of 
British political and judicial institutions, which operate more efficiently 
than those in the United States. But Canada is subject to much the 
same difficulties as the United States: many of her city governments 
are notoriously corrupt, and hence the typical American expedient 
of the “‘ city manager ” is being steadily adopted, while the impartial 
honesty of her federal and provincial governments is open to question 
nearly as serious as that of the government south of the line. And 
this is perfectly natural, for in both countries there is too often a 
lack of a sense of political responsibility and therefore a feeling that 
in politics, as in any other job, a man is entitled to all the profits that 
his business acumen can discover. 

A second tie with England is seen in Canada’s attachment to the 
literature and history of the old country. It need hardly be pointed 
out that the interest in England’s literature and history is quite as 
great in the United States as it is in Canada, yet that does not prevent 
her from maintaining her separate identity. Tariffs it is admitted 
are not likely to draw Canada and England closer, but in the discus- 
sions a nebulous Canadian nationalism was advanced as the conclusive 
factor that would keep Canada within the British Empire. Mr. Dafoe 
has much the same idea, but when he or its other supporters are 
asked to define this nationalism, to explain what positive evidence 
there is that something is developing which is purely Canadian and 
not English or French or American, their answers are most unsatis- 
factory. And naturally so, for this nationalism is really negative and 
not positive in its character; it is propagated far more by fear of the 
United States, and distaste for a rather imaginary dependence upon 
England, than by anything that is inherently typical of the people 
of Canada or of their achievement. And this sort of nationalism, it 
must be emphasised, will operate just as much against England as 
against the United States. In the event of a war between England 
and the United States, neutrality, if the United States would permit 
it, is already openly postulated as the only possible course for Canada, 
and, while not seeing such a war in the immediate future, one can 
easily imagine a state of affairs when Canada, with her keen sense 
of her economic necessities, might find her association with England a 
hindrance that she would prefer to see dissolved. 


Mr. W. F. CurpMAN, K.C.: I think that the first statement of the 
conclusion is open to objection. If our relations with the Empire, 
and particularly with the Mother Land, are to be treated as part of 
our “‘ external affairs,” then I consider that these relations are a more 
important concern of the Canadian people than our relations with the 
United States. If what is meant is that, taking Canada as a part of 
the British Commonwealth, her most immediate concern is the smooth 
conduct of her commercial and political relations with the United 
States, then I would agree. 
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Dr. E. M. Best: I find myself in general agreement with the report 
of the Montreal Branch in regard to the Canadian-American relation- 
ships, but I would like to elaborate one point which is mentioned in 
the paper and make it a little more specific. I refer to the displace- 
ment of native Canadians by British emigrants and the transfer of 
the former to the United States. 

One of the factors tending toward the increase of American influence 
in Canada is the steady flow of Canadian-born citizens to the larger 
cities in the United States. There is scarcely a family in Canada 
that is not represented by some members happily and successfully 
occupied in the U.S. Generally speaking, the American people give 
a cordial welcome to Canadians and they enjoy a certain amount of 
prestige, not accorded to emigrants from other countries. This is 
partly due to the racial prejudice of the still dominant Anglo-Saxon 
elements in the United States. It is partly due also to the high 
percentage of skilled workers and professional people among the 
Canadian immigrants. In nearly every American city in the northern 
States you can find Canadian doctors, dentists, nurses, teachers, 
preachers and engineers. Such emigrants are permanent members of 
a Committee on Friendly Relations between the two countries, and 
do a good deal to influence opinion on both sides of the line in regard 
to Canadian-American relationships. 

There is another element in the situation which tends to create 
sympathy for the United States and concomitant irritation with the 
Mother Country. I refer to the well-intentioned activities of various 
Imperialistic societies which seek to “ bind the Empire together.”’ 
There is a continuous propaganda in regard to the superiority of all 
things ‘‘ British’’ and a rather indiscriminate depreciation of all 
things ‘‘ Ainerican.” No doubt there are many good grounds for this 
position, but there is reason to suspect that in some cases at least it 
is merely an indirect method of expressing a traditional discontent 
with “ Colonial”’ standards. Some of these organisations maintain 
lecture bureaux and bring to this country enthusiastic Imperialists 
anxious to help in the education of the natives. There is also a wide- 
spread feeling that the “ British born”’ are constantly being pressed 
into all levels of the Civil Service as well as to appointments in schools, 
colleges and churches. While these movements are well meant, they 
give rise to a good deal of resentment, and are the prime sources of 
such societies as the ‘‘ Native Sons of Canada,” the “ Independence 
League’ and similar organisations determined to develop Canadian 
nationalism in its fullest implications. 


Mr. E. A. Forsry: The summary is in my opinion rather colour- 
less, but there are only two passages to which I take definite objection. 

“The relative efficiency of our political institutions ’’—no one 
would suspect from this the very damaging criticisms of Canadian 
politics expressed at more than one meeting of the Branch. There is 
no trace of the view that Canadian political parties, like American, 
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have normally for many years represented no real cleavage on public 
questions. The lines of division have in both countries fallen within 
rather than between the two great parties. 

“ Even those who insist upon the whole substance of autonomy .. . 
generally regard autonomy as compatible with a united Common- 
wealth.” I do not know what the last phrase means, if indeed it 
means anything at all. If “ united Commonwealth” implies only 
personal union under the Crown, and the development among the 
British peoples of international legislation rather in advance of that 
undertaken by the League of Nations, but capable of being fitted 
into a general League scheme, few Canadian nationalists would quarrel 
with the idea. But if “ united Commonwealth ” implies a defensive 
or economic alliance, a common foreign policy regardless of circum- 
stances, the fostering of narrow loyalties incompatible with the higher 
claims of internationalism, above all, if it implies centralised control 
in any form, however subtle, then I think many of the younger 
nationalists at least would repudiate it entirely. ‘‘ United Common- 
wealth,” in fact, is one of those vague incantations of Imperial mysticism 
which produce nothing but obscurity and confusion of thought. 


Mr. Brooke CLraxton: Almost all the members of the Branch 
not born in Canada fell into the error, referred to in the report, of 
regarding Canada as more, or less, American or British, and never as 
Canadian. They have all been in Canada some years and, if they 
have not yet appreciated the existence of a Canadian national senti- 
ment as real though not as distinctive as English national sentiment, 
it is not likely that they will be led to do so by reason of any note 
that appears here. But it should be pointed out that the tone of the 
whole report has been made far less reflective of a Canadian attitude 
by very reason of the British attitude so effectively adopted by our 
good friends of British birth. Canadian national sentiment will not 
keep Canada in the British Empire—other things may or may not do 
that; but Canadian national sentiment is the only thing which may 
keep us from becoming so Americanised that we will want to join 
the States even against the bitter opposition of American business. 


Proressor T. W. L. MacDErmor: Probably nothing is more 
difficult to be precise and concrete about than so-called national 
traits. But I think something should be said to offset the inevitable 
chorus of approval (silent but sincere) that will ring in many English 
hearts at the symptoms described in the paragraph dealing with 
“ Americanisation.”” 

The opening sentence seems to me to lack discernment. Canadian 
life does depend largely on American nourishment, but so far it has 
continued to digest it without fatal consequences. Dr. Jekyll has 
not yet dissolved into Mr. Hyde. Our religion, for example, has little 
of the atomic eccentricities of the country to the south, with its eternally 
self-differentiating creeds: our society in its more plutocratic levels 
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has more of the ponderous Dutch quality of the Forsytes than of the 
typical American millionaire, whatever he may be; and we have as 
yet shown no literary potentialities at all. The Americans, of course, 
have a literature. Even Canadian scholarship is different and non- 
American. It is scrupulously, appallingly accurate, and it seems to 
me to lack a cosmopolitan flavour that exists in American work. The 
difference between the people of the two countries is, in other words, 
indescribable, as a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, French alongside, 
and zero weather over all, must be. Finally, I do not feel that enough 
account has been taken of the smallness of Canadian national life in 
estimating the effect of our neighbours upon us. Because of this it 
possesses a far greater degree of homogeneity than would appear from 
the immigration tables or the breadth of the continent. 

The Canadian national sentiment referred to so cryptically later 
on in the report receives perhaps too tangible a form. The sentiment 
exists, no doubt, but consciously only in a few, and they are still 
rather at a loss to know what exactly it is they cherish. Our economic 
interests fight so hard against real political “ integrity.” At the same 
time there is good evidence that Canadianism is one of those diffused 
and impalpable realities that reveal themselves most intractably when 
they are assaulted or threatened. The danger at the moment is that 
this process of materialisation may take place over some vulgar lapse 
like ‘‘ hatred ”’ of Russia, or national honour in the commercial sphere, 
and not in the more civilised realm of international activity or cultural 
progress. Already one political party has laid a tainted grip on the 
old motto, “ Canada First!” and is fast bringing down its grey hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. 

There are some who have no use for a Canadian nation in the old 
guise of nationlood—rapacious, bumptious, “on the make.”’ There 
are some who, agreeing with this, believe deeply in the possibility that 
Canada may find she has a national soul for higher ends, and hope 
with equal fervour that she makes the discovery soon. Amongst 
these I should like to take a place. 











THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMS, 
AMMUNITION AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


Address given at Chatham House on February 25th, 1931 
By CoLtonEL DAvip CARNEGIE, C.B.E. 


Sir Kari Knupsen, K.B.E., in the Chair. 


THE subject of the manufacture of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war has for the past ten years been of special 
international importance. I propose to use the word “arms ”’ 
throughout my remarks as including “arms, ammunition and 
implements of war.” 

The problem of the manufacture of arms has been closely 
associated with the bigger question of disarmament and world 
peace. It is hoped that at the World Disarmament Conference, 
in February 1932, decisions regarding private manufacture will 
be incorporated in the general plan of international agreement 
for the reduction and limitation of armaments. 

The subject is by no means simple. For centuries arms have 
been made by private enterprise. So long as armies, navies and 
air forces exist, war material must be manufactured partly or 
wholly by private or State enterprise or by both. 

Over forty years ago, when at Woolwich Arsenal, I first 
learned something about the manufacture of torpedoes. Sub- 
sequently for many years, both in State and private enterprises, 
I was associated with the manufacture of arms. It isan extremely 
fascinating industry to the engineer, chemist and metallurgist. 
Nearly every other industry renders some service to the arms 
industry. The development of scientific methods and processes 
in many industries is due to the research of those engaged in the 
manufacture of arms. The standardisation of interchangeable 
parts, mass production and other modern industrial movements 
had their beginnings in arms manufacture. 

There is a side of private manufacture, however, which has 
given rise to much publicconcern. That is the commercial side. 
The scientist is concerned with production. His absorbing 
interests often end there. His efforts are but a means to an end. 
The commercial side is concerned with marketing products. It 
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is well to keep in mind, when dealing with the relation of private 
manufacture to world peace, the two interests, viz. the scientific 
and the commercial. 

The question which has perplexed statesmen and others is 
whether in the interests of world peace the manufacture of arms 
by private enterprise and for private profit should be prohibited, 

and if so, whether all the arms required by all States could be 
produced by State enterprise. This question arose out of an 
indictment of private manufacture made in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations (Article 8, paragraph 5). On this question a 
decision was reached eight years ago by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission for the Reduction of Armaments, set up by the 
) League of Nations. It recommended that private manufacture 
should not be prohibited but controlled. Since then continuous 
efforts have been made to find agreement between manufacturing 
nations about the nature and measure of control, but without 
complete success. 
I propose this evening to consider three things in connection 
with the subject of private manufacture of arms :— 


1. The indictment in the Covenant. 

2. The proposals to prevent the alleged evils of private 
manufacture. ‘ 

3. To consider how far world peace is likely to be affected 
by such proposals, particularly having reference to the 
manufacture of chemicals for war uses. 


I. 


As to the indictment in the Covenant ; paragraph 5 of Article 8 
states that 


) ‘“‘ The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objec- 
tions. The Council shall advise how:the evil effects attendant upon 
such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those Members of the League which are not able to 
manufacture the munitions and implements of war necessary for their 
) safety.” 


This indictment by such a responsible international authority 
has given rise to much irresponsible, inflammatory and sweeping 
condemnation of all companies engaged in the manufacture of 
arms. Public opinion has been aroused thereby. With extreme 
views we are not concerned. The indictment, however, is grave 
and, although it is not made on any firm in any particular manu- 
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facturing country, it is on the industry as a whole. It reflects on 
British armament firms and on those of foreign nations. 

As the Covenant contained the indictment, it was the duty of 
the League of Nations, when established, to investigate the alleged 
evils. 

One of the first inquiries undertaken by the Temporary Mixed 
Commission on Armaments was into the alleged evils. In Report 
A. 81, 1921, of the First Sub-Committee of the Temporary Mixed 
Commission, the following conclusions were reached :— 


I. That armament firms have been active in fomenting war scares 
and in persuading their own countries to adopt warlike policies and to 
increase their armaments. 

2. That armament firms have attempted to bribe Government 
officials both at home and abroad. 

3. That armament firms have disseminated false reports concerning 
the military and naval programmes of various countries in order to 
stimulate armament expenditure. 

4. That armament firms have sought to influence public opinion 
through the control of newspapers in their own and foreign countries. 

5. That armament firms have organised international armament 
rings through which the armaments race has been accentuated by 
playing off one country against another. 

6. That armament firms have organised international armaments 
trusts which have increased the price of armaments to Governments. 


The Sub-Committee, in grouping these six objections to 
private manufacture, stated that while the Covenant recognised 
the grave objections, it didnot define them nor couldany definitions 
be extracted from the deliberations of the Committee which 
drafted the Covenant. 

I have quoted at length the findings of this international body. 
They are sufficiently grave to justify their condemnation by 
armament firms if they are untrue. Every British and foreign 
self-respecting firm should repudiate the suggestion that such 
practices have been committed by them, and assist the Govern- 
ments of the manufacturing States in removing such reproaches 
from their industry. If, on the other hand, they are true, they 
must not object if in the interests of world peace they are pre- 
vented from continuing such practices. 

As far as Iam aware, no public condemnation has been made by 
armament firms of the allegations made in the Covenant, or of 
the findings of the Temporary Mixed Commission. Public 
opinion of the world, therefore, has been forced to conclude that 
the unchallenged indictment is true. 
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Coming to my second point as to what has been done to 
prevent the evil effects alleged against private manufacture, in 
the same report, A. 81, 1921, of the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission from which I have already quoted, the First Sub-Com- 
mittee states— 


“Tt is, however, common knowledge that the public mind is 
strongly prejudiced against the uncontrolled private manufacture of 
munitions and implements of war, and that it is a common belief that 
wars are promoted by the competitive zeal of private armament firms, 
and would be rendered less frequent were the profit-making impulse 
brought under control or eliminated altogether.” 


The First Sub-Committee, however, neither recommended the 
abolition of private manufacture nor advised on “ the particular 
steps to be taken to control it should it be decided that on the 
balance of advantage private manufacture must be allowed to 
continue.” It did, however, go very carefully into the difficulties 
which confront the total abolition of private manufacture and 
some of the problems which had to be faced before a complete 
code of regulations could be recommended, should regulation 
ultimately be preferred to prohibition. 

It is nearly nine years since the difficulties of the absolute 
prohibition of private manufacture and the possibilities of its 
control were examined and decisions reached. 

Chief among the difficulties of prohibition were— 


1. That some States did not manufacture and would have to buy 
from foreign States instead of from foreign private firms, or else set up 
industries to make their own arms. 

2. That the acceptance of the principle of State ownership of war 
industries would lead to the ownership of most industries, as the 
manufacture of peace and war products are intimately associated. 


The First Sub-Committee also suggested possibilities for the 
control of private manufacture. They included the following :— 


1. No manufacture without a licence. 

2. No exports or imports of arms without a licence. 

3. All licences to be registered at the League of Nations. 

4. All Company shares to be registered and no bearer shares to be 
issued. 

5. All accounts to be publicly audited and published. 

6. Those in control of private manufacture should be prevented 
from controlling or influencing newspapers, etc. 
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The Labour representatives of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office who were members of the Temporary 
Mixed Commission proposed absolute prohibition, but the Com- 
mission rejected this proposal as contrary to the interests of 
States which do not produce all the arms they require. Having 
reached this decision, the Commission concentrated on measures 
for the control and supervision of private manufacture. Here it 
is necessary to recall the fact that the Treaty of St. Germain for 
the Control of the Traffic in Arms was at that time virtually a dead 
instrument. It had been signed by the Great Powers on the 
roth September, rgr19, but not ratified. 

The Temporary Mixed Commission had before it the con- 
sideration of its revision. It became increasingly clear that the 
traffic in arms was inseparably linked with their manufacture, and 
that while efforts should be made to control manufacture, the 
subject of traffic should be considered and settled. The Treaty 
of St. Germain was revised, and on June 17th, 1925, it was signed 
by 29 States and is now only ratified by 12 States nearly six years 
after its completion. The conclusion of an Arms Traffic con- 
vention should have made the completion of one on the private 
manufacture of arms easy of preparation. 

I mention the Convention for the Supervision of the Trade 
in Arms at this point because the controversial subject of what is 
a war material was settled before the Treaty was finally revised. 
The definition of arms was not only concluded, but they were 
classified into five categories which covered the whole range of 
naval, land and air materials. 

Then again the definition of the term ‘ private manufacture ”’ 
also had to be settled. The question arose as to what was the 
legal criterion for determining whether a certain enterprise should 
be considered as a private enterprise, as distinguished from a 
wholly or partially public enterprise, and it was generally con- 
ceded that the words “ private enterprise ” refer to undertakings 
which, being conducted for the profit of proprietors or share- 
holders, are interested wholly or mainly in promoting the sale of 
arms, as distinguished from those which are primarily conducted 
for the purpose of supplying the needs of a Government and not 
for profit. 

It was recognised, further, that it is possible for an undertaking 
to have a double character, earning profits for shareholders and 
standing in part under their control but being also in part under 
Government control, either in virtue of Government participation 
or of special participation or of special legal provisions or con- 
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tracts. Such mixed concerns fell, it was considered, under 
“* private enterprise ’’ within the meaning of the Covenant. 

Thus the term “ private manufacture’ was applied to any 
manufacture carried out for the profit of private individuals by an 
enterprise which is wholly or partially engaged in obtaining 
contracts for the manufacture and sale of arms. 

Having definitely settled what was regarded as war material 
and what was a private enterprise, it remained to put into the 
framework of a treaty the principle of licence and other suggestions 
approved by the Temporary Mixed Commission. Long before 
these questions were settled a set of proposals was submitted in 
1922 to the Commission, and subsequently expanded and embodied 
in a draft treaty for the control of private manufacture. 

In 1924 the Temporary Mixed Commission finally hammered 
out principles which it recommended as a basis for an international 
convention on the national control of private manufacture. The 
following is the text of the draft convention, which I give at length, 
as it has been the subject of much controversy during the past 


six years. 


“The Temporary Mixed Commission : 

Bearing in mind that the ‘evil effects’ of private manufacture 
mentioned in paragraph 5 of Article 8 of the Covenant can be prevented 
by means of a control executed in each country by the Government on 
principles common to all; 

That the main purpose of this control, while maintaining intact the 
right of every Government to have recourse to either private or State 
enterprises for the acquisition of the war material for its own needs, 
is to: 

(i) Prevent all unauthorised manufacture, and thus complete the 
Convention for the Control of the International Trade in Arms, 
Munitions and Implements of War ; 

(ii) Prevent all improper and corrupt practices in the course of 
operations connected with the acquisition of war material by States : 

Submits to the Council of the League of Nations the following 
principles as a possible basis for an International Convention on the 
Control of Private Manufacture of Arms, Munitions and Implements 
of War : 

I. The war material, the private manufacture of which is to be 
controlled, shall include the arms, munitions and implements of war of 
Category I defined in Article I of the Convention for the Control of the 
International Trade in Arms, Munitions and Implements of War. 

II. The term ‘ private manufacture’ shall apply to any manu- 
facture carried out for the profit of private individuals by an enterprise 
which is wholly or partially engaged in obtaining contracts for the 


1 League of Nations Oficial Journal, Oct. 1924. 
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manufacture and sale of arms, munitions and implements of war in 
Category I, or any other private enterprise which has for its main 
object the manufacture and sale of component parts of the above- 
mentioned articles in Category I. 

III. The manufacture by private enterprise of war material, 
without the explicit consent of the Government, shall be prohibited. 

This consent shall be in the form of a licence granted for a period 
to be determined by the Government and under the following con- 
ditions : 

(a) The licence must stipulate in writing the kind or kinds of 
war material the holder of a licence is allowed to manufacture; 

(b) The holder of a licence must communicate to the Govern- 
ment issuing the manufacturing licence, the names, styles and 
addresses of the proprietor or proprietors in the case of enterprises 
belonging to a private individual or to the partners in a firm having 
a collective title and those of the directors and managers in the 
case of enterprises organised as commercial companies. The 
Government shall give official publicity to this information ; 

(c) The holder of a licence shall supply to the Government 
issuing the licence the names of all the enterprises with whom he 
has concluded agreements or associations of any kind whatever 
with the view to the production of war material; 

(d) The holder shall publish annually a report of the enter- 
prise’s industrial, commercial and financial operations relating to 
the manufacture of the material for which the licence has been 
granted. The Government shall decide as to the manner in which 
the report shall be verified and the extent of its publication ; 

(e) The Government of a State issuing a licence shall have the 
right to inspect the works of the applicant before and after the 
issue of the licence and during the period of the licence ; 

(f) The Government reserves, in dealing with a licence-holder, 
prior claim to the purchase and use of any patent and process and 
method and composition and any other like thing pertaining to 
the manufacture of war material. 

IV. The holder of a licence must not be in a position to influence a 
newspaper, either by owning a sufficient proportion of its capital or by 
holding any post whatever in its offices. This measure shall apply 
equally to all directors, managers and high officials of the firm holding 
the licence. 

The holder of a licence must agree not to carry on propaganda of 
any kind relating to the war material for which a licence has been 
granted. 

V. The exercise of a legislative mandate is declared to be incom- 
patible with the simultaneous exercise of the function of director or 
manager of a private enterprise engaged in the manufacture of war 
material holding contracts with the State. 

VI. The Governments agree to send to the Central International 
Office lists of the names and addresses of all enterprises which are 
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licensed by them. The Central International Office shall publish the 
lists of the licences issued by the Governments as soon as they have 
been received.” 


No attempt was made to include diplomatic and legal clauses 
in the draft, as it was considered that these would be similar to 
those contained in the Convention for the supervision of the 
International Trade in Arms. The majority of the members of 
the Commission took the view that, owing to the very nature of 
the subject, the control of private manufacture should be exclu- 
sively national though based on principles common to all countries. 
A minority urged the adoption of stronger measures, including the 
internationalisation of control. 

Little happened to these draft proposals until after the Con- 
vention for the supervision of the Trade in Arms was completed 
in 1925. The same difficulty, however, was disclosed at the Con- 
ference which considered the Traffic in Arms regarding the ques- 
tion of publicity. Non-producing countries whose armaments 
would be known by the published statistics proposed a form of 
control over manufacture which from the point of view of publicity 
would place them on a footing of equality with producing countries. 
The problem was then undertaken by a Committee of the Council 
of the League, which, after consultation with the Governments, 
endeavoured to solve the main difficulties regarding State manu- 
facture and the question of national or international control of 
private manufacture. 

They proposed to confine the licence system to private 
manufacture defined as 


“all manufacture taking place in establishments of which the State is 
not the sole proprietor, but extending the publicity to all manufacturers 
whether by private or State enterprise.” 


On the recommendation of the 1926 Assembly which discussed 
the close connection between the supervision of private manu- 
facture and the arms trade with the general problem of the 
reduction of armaments, the Council set up a special Com- 
mission which prepared a Draft Convention with regard to the 
Supervision of the Private Manufacture and Publicity of the 
Manufacture of Arms and Ammunition and Implements of War. 

This Convention called upon the signatories to undertake not 
to permit, in the territory under their jurisdiction, the private 
manufacture of arms falling within the first four categories given 
in the Trade in Arms Convention unless manufacture were licensed 
by the Government. 
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In 1928 progress was made by the special Commission’s 
acceptance of the principle of publicity for State manufacture, 
but agreement was not reached with regard to its extent. Some 
members demanded equal publicity for State and private enter- 
prise and urged that the total production of arms in weight, 
number and value should be published. 

In the Draft Convention upon which the greatest agreement 
has been reached, publicity of production of arms in value only is 
called for. In Report A 30, 1929, IX, the text of the Draft is 
given. 

Here is a brief summary of it :— 


Article I. Deals with the materials to be controlled. The 
materials are specified in categories I to 5 inclusive, covering 
materials used for land, sea and air services. 

Article 2. Defines what private manufacture means. 

Article 3. Prohibits private manufacture except by Govern- 
ment licence. 

Article 4. Calls for the registration of licences at Geneva. 

Article 5. Requires an undertaking to publish returns of 
production of arms in value only, and also the publication of all 
statutes or regulations in force and any others for carrying out 
the terms of the Convention. 

Article 6. Promises publication of quarterly information 
regarding each war vessel in course of, or to be, constructed ; 
also dates of any keels laid, etc. 

Article 7. Deals with explosives referred to in category 5, 
and only calls for such publicity of materials under this category 
as may be prescribed by the national legislation. 


There are nine other articles, all of which deal with political 
and legal matters. 

If this text be compared with the draft principles of the 
Temporary Mixed Commission it will be seen that several im- 
portant items have been excluded from the Draft Convention. 

Since 1929 practically nothing more has been done to settle 
the differences of opinion as to the measure of publicity. The last 
word on the matter was given at the recent Council Meeting of 
the League on January 19th, 1931, when the Persian delegate 
drew the Council’s attention to a discrepancy between the pro- 
visions of the 1925 Trade in Arms Convention and the Draft 
Convention completed by the Preparatory Commission on 
December 9th, 1930, on the Limitation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments. He pointed out that the former Convention laid down 
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that countries importing arms and also the exporting countries 
must give the widest possible publicity as to value, number and 
weight ; whereas, under the Draft Convention to be submitted 
to the Disarmament Conference, publicity for war material 
covered value only. Further, it appeared that the Draft Con- 
vention for Supervision of the Private Manufacture of Arms was 
to be based on the provisions in the Draft Convention on the 
Limitation and Reduction of Armaments. Thus the non-produc- 
ing countries which were subject to the provisions of the Con- 
vention on the Trade in Arms would be placed on a footing of 
inferiority as compared with the producing countries, which 
would be plainly unfair. He thought that, consequently, logic 
and necessity demanded that the two Conventions on Trade and 
on Manufacture, which were naturally related to one another, 
should be drawn up on the same basis in so far as concerned 
publicity. 

This seems all very sound, but it also seems extraordinary that 
after having reached agreement about the terms of publicity on 
the Trade in Arms nearly six years ago, there should be now such 
insuperable barriers to the same terms of publicity on the materials 
manufactured for the Trade in Arms. 

The Persian delegate actually suggested that as the Trade in 
Arms Convention had not yet come into force, it might be altered 
to agree with the terms of the Draft Disarmament Convention as 
to publicity. That is to say, instead of completing the Draft 
Conventions for private manufacture and for limitation and 
reduction of armaments as regards publicity on terms already 
agreed to in the Trade in Arms Convention, the latter should be 
revised to exclude from it publicity of weight and number of arms. 

All these quibbles mean interminable delays. That, briefly, 
is the position. Thus the League of Nations has not yet agreed 
on a plan of international agreement to prevent the alleged evils 
of private manufacture. 


III. 


Let us now consider how far the proposals if put into effect 
will succeed in removing the alleged evils. 

Here we enter a field of speculation. It seems natural to 
suppose that if the Draft Convention for the Supervision of the 
Private Manufacture of Arms, as now proposed, be accepted by 
the nations, legislation would follow by each Government within 
a prescribed period. 

No. 4.—VOL. X us 
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The precise nature of the legislation and the regulations which 
the Governments of the manufacturing nations would enact might 
differ in detail. I can also imagine that the large armament 
firms having expensive plants lying idle, such as armour-plate 
mills and large gun-making plants of no commercial use, would 
want to make arrangements for their maintenance by Govern- 
ments while lying idle. The idea that such plants might be 
maintained as an insurance is not new. If this be not done the 
prices for products by such plants would naturally include the 
cost of maintaining the plants while idle. This seems obviously 
just, for if private manufacture were abolished, such expense 
would be borne by the respective Governments. 

It is, I think, unnecessary for me to put any suggestions 
forward to manufacturers to help them look after their interests. 
They are doubtless wide awake on all such matters. If the Draft 
Convention be accepted by the nations, the alleged evil effects 
of private enterprise, in so far as they can be regulated, would be 
checked. But there is another side to this matter which must be 
examined. The Convention excludes from control a very vital 
war material. I refer to arms used in chemical warfare. 

I am quite familiar with the arguments which have been 
advanced for the exclusion of poison gases and analogous sub- 
stances from this Convention. I know also the enormous diffi- 
culties in the way, but I am not ready to accept the position as it 
stands. 

It may be argued that the control of the manufacture of 
poison gases, etc. for use in chemical warfare cannot logically find 
a place in the Convention, seeing that most of the nations have 
pledged themselves not to use poison gases in any future war. But 
it is common knowledge that, in spite of these pledges, industrial 
nations making chemicals are vigorously pursuing the manu- 
facture of poison gases and analogous substances. The cynic 
might retort that it is a piece of international hypocrisy to make 
any reference in the Convention to the control of the manufacture 
of something which they have pledged themselves never to use. 

_ What is advanced by the British Government as a reason for 
our continuing the manufacture is that we have reserved to our- 
selves the right in future to use gases against nations who use 
gases against us. 

This position looks logical, but does not help in arresting the 
evils of competitive manufacture which the Convention sets out 
to remove. It leaves to the chemical industry, within which are 
the possibilities of greater destruction than in all the other war 
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industries put together, a freedom for practices which it condemns 
in the private manufacture of other war materials. 

The position is clearly one of perplexity and bewilderment, 
but I refuse to believe that the matter is too technical for solution 
by Governments. 

Arguments advanced that this form of warfare is no less 
humane than other forms, such as shooting a man down with a 
rifle, or blowing him up with an explosive shell, or sinking him to 
the depths of the ocean by a torpedo, are beside the point. The 
subject, I suggest, has not been pursued with the seriousness and 
determination to find a solution which it demands. It is well 
known that, contrary to the law of nations, chemical warfare was 
conducted on an extensive scale during the War of 1914-18. 

The military experts of the Permanent Advisory Commission 
were asked by the Council of the League of Nations to consider 
this question. They gave it as their opinion that the use of 
chemical substances in war could not be restricted by prohibiting 
or limiting their manufacture in peace-time. 

The Council then proposed that Governments should consider 
the penalties to be imposed upon any nation using asphyxiating 
gases in war-time. The Temporary Mixed Commission, in order 
that the importance of this problem might be generally under- 
stood, asked a committee to report on the probable effects of the 
chemical weapon in the event of war. This Committee’s report 
(1923) explains the effects of the substances which are now known, 
examines the possibilities of fresh discoveries, studies means of 
protection and describes the special danger of chemical warfare to 
the unprotected. 

The 1924 Assembly requested the Council to publish the 
report and to bring to the public opinion of the world the urgent 
need of finding solutions to disputes without recourse to war. 
Here the investigation appeared to have gone off in another 
direction. Then followed attempts to repeat the pledges not to 
use poison gases in future, and it was considered that “ the 
simplest solution would be to ask all States to give a formal 
undertaking not to resort to chemical warfare.” As a result, 
there is a protocol now in force, signed on June 17th, 1925, and 
ratified by 26 nations, giving this undertaking with reservations. 

Knowing how valueless this protocol would be in the event of 
war, the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference studied measures to prevent the adaptation of chemical 
factories for the manufacture of poisonous war gases, the use of 


civil or military aircraft for chemical warfare, the effect of the 
LL2 
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distribution of poisonous gas over closely populated districts, and 
the penalties which might be inflicted on a State resorting to 
chemical warfare. But the declaration drawn up by the Pre- 
paratory Commission in 1929 and reported to the Tenth Assembly 
of the League of Nations is of no more value than those signed at 
the Hague in 1889 by 25 nations and by 43 nations in 1907, and 
broken by Germany in 1915 and subsequently by all the allies. 
It bears the same features as the one signed at Washington in 
1922; at Santiago by the Pan-American States in 1923; and the 
Protocol to the Convention for the Supervision of the Trade in 
Arms signed at Geneva in 1925. 
It reads— 


“ The High Contracting Parties undertake, subject to reciprocity, 
to abstain from the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or similar 
gases, and of all analogous liquids, substances or processes. 

They undertake unreservedly to abstain from the use of all bacterio- 


logical methods of warfare.” 


But this declaration is the same as appears in Article 39 of the 
Final Draft Convention for the Reduction of Armaments prepared 
by the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
Thus the plain undeniable fact remains that in spite of all efforts, 
the uncontrolled manufacture of war chemicals is to go on. 

You may ask what is the good of our considering the matter 
further if all the experts have failed. I do not share this resigna- 
tion. I suggest that this question can and must be settled if 
public opinion can be aroused to see the danger of leaving the 
matter as it stands. I believe that it can be settled without 
mathematical or chemical formulas. The settlement lies along 
other lines. 

In Article 171 of the Treaty of Versailles it is stated that 
“The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 
The same applies to materials specially intended for the manu- 
facture, storage and use of the said products or devices.” 

From this Article it is clear that the Allied and Associated 
Powers imposed conditions upon Germany, which she accepted, 
and which were either impossible of fulfilment, or possible alike 
to Germany and other manufacturing nations. It is well known 
that Germany is one of the largest chemical-producing countries 
in the world. The reason advanced by technical experts why the 
manufacture of materials for chemical warfare cannot be pro- 
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hibited, is (that it would interfere with the manufacture of 
chemicals for commercial purposes. 

The question might rightly be asked, has Article 171 prevented 
Germany from making and selling chemical products for com- 
mercial uses ? 

The framers of the Treaty of Versailles were wise enough to 
distinguish between the actual chemical substances produced and 
the material apparatus without which the chemicals could not be 
used in war. But the manufacture of both was prohibited. 

Here let me emphasise the distinction between the first and 
second clause of Article 171 of the Treaty. 

The first part prohibits importation and manufacture of war 
chemicals. The second part prohibits importation and manu- 
facture of materials for the storage and use of the said products 
and devices. Just as, for example, cordite, as a propellant, 
would be useless without the gun and the shell, so would poison 
gases, etc. be useless without the apparatus for storage, and the 
torpedoes, bombs, shells, aeroplane devices, etc. I need not 
labour this distinction, but it seems to me that something more 
than protocols is necessary in this matter. 

Admitting the very serious difficulty of enforcing the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture of chemical war products because of their 
similarity to those used for industrial or pharmaceutical purposes, 
I see no more difficulty in prohibiting the manufacture of bombs, 
etc. But if the nations are not ready for this step, it is far more 
honourable and just to admit this and to control the manufacture 
of the arms without which poison and other gases could not be 
used, and deal with the chemicals in some other way. 

I make bold to suggest that the Disarmament Convention will 
be incomplete without the inclusion of terms prohibiting the 
manufacture as well as the use of poison gases, etc., and the 
materials required for their use in chemical warfare. 

To admit that this is impossible is to admit that Article 171 of 
the Versailles Treaty is unworkable or a farce. No honourable 
nation could continue to hold Germany to her obligations under 
this Article if this were the case. No evidence, however, as far 
as I am aware, has been advanced to show that Germany has been 
unfaithful to her obligations under Article 171 of the Treaty, nor 
that it is unworkable. 

On the contrary, the delegates of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Roumania, and Yugoslavia on the Preparatory Com- 
mission proposed that virtually the same conditions as are con- 
tained in Article 171 of the Versailles Treaty should be accepted 
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by the Preparatory Commission for insertion in the Draft Treaty. 
The proposal was not accepted. As the satisfactory settlement 
of this matter is urgent and is also vitally important to civilisation, 
I suggest that Article 39 of the Draft Convention must not be left 
as it stands at present. 

I propose that the Council of this Institute would render a 
real service to humanity if it were to undertake an inquiry into 
this matter. 

I would suggest further that if such an inquiry were undertaken 
it should include, among other considerations, the following :— 

1. What difficulties, if any, have been found by Germany in 
carrying out the terms of Article 171 of the Versailles Treaty, and 
what regulations or other restrictions the German Government 
imposed on German chemical industries to fulfil the terms of 
Article 171. 

2. To see how far the regulations applied to German chemical 
industries could be applied to the chemical industries of all 
nations by international agreement. 

3. To consider the nature and application of licences for the 
regulation and control of the manufacture of chemical substances 
which could be used both for war and commercial purposes. 

4. To consider how far the Permanent Armaments Com- 
mission, which it is proposed to set up under the terms of the 
Draft Disarmament Convention, should and could be made 
responsible amongst other things for the investigation of the 
sources of supply of the raw and other materials entering into the 
manufacture of products used in chemical and bacteriological 
warfare, and also to regulate the supply and distribution of raw 
materials for commercial and war purposes. 

Note.—The regulations issued by the Home Office (8th edition 
DD 27/8 March, 1929) in connection with the Dangerous Drugs 
Act, 1920-25, show the possibilities of framing suitable regulations 
for the chemical industries engaged on products which can be used 
for peace and war purposes. 

5. To consider how far and in what manner publicity should be 
given to the manufacture and sale of materials made by chemical 
industries in each country, particularly relating to explosives and 
other chemicals used for commercial and war purposes. 

6. To consider as an alternative to the regulation and control 
of private chemical enterprise the nationalisation of all chemical 
industries capable of being used for war purposes. 

These are my proposals. I make them believing that their 
consideration is not outside the functions of this Institution. 
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Already the Research Division of the Institute has undertaken 
important investigations, but none more urgent than those which 
I now propose and which I hope may have the careful consideration 
of the Council. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that the Draft Con- 
vention for the Supervision and Publicity of the Private Manu- 
facture of Arms, prepared by the League of Nations, may be 
completed without delay and made to agree as far as publicity is 
concerned with the Trade in Arms Convention of 1925. Its com- 
pletion and acceptance by the nations will be a step towards that 
fuller control which I believe must inevitably come—the nationalis- 
ation of the manufacture of all arms, including those produced 
by chemical industries. Meanwhile, and until that time, the 
40 to 50 large armament firms throughout the world and many 
smaller arms-producing enterprises, if the Convention on Private 
Manufacture be concluded, may fairly raise the question why 
they are controlled when the uncontrolled chemical trade con- 
ducted between 64 nations and by 22 exporting nations continues. 

In that trade, in my opinion, there lies a far greater danger to 
world peace than in the other sections of the arms manufacture 
which the Convention aims to control. 

It is with the hope that this Institution may make a special 
study of this most perplexing subject and make thereby a con- 
tribution towards the solution of the question that I urge the 
Council’s consideration of my proposals. 


Summary of Discussion 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that the number of Com- 
mittees, Commissions, Councils and Assemblies held during the past 
ten years without any definite result suggested that a vast number of 
people must get their living out of the League of Nations. It seemed 
clear that all representatives, except the British, who gave away their 
country’s interests with both hands, were determined not to accept 
any restrictions on their power to take what measures seemed to them 
best to ensure their own security. The producing countries did not 
intend to give away their right to the private manufacture of war 
materials, because it was good for their trade, bringing money and 
employment into the country, and at the same time provided a valuable 
hidden reserve for their own use in an emergency. The non-producing 
countries would not agree to a limitation because they would then be 
unable to get any war material at all. He considered the argument 
that commercial interest would lead to the promoting of war by private 
manufacturers to be entirely chimerical. He regarded the Shearer 
case as quite an exception. Public opinion, at any rate in Great 
Britain, was strong enough to prevent private manufacturers from 
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meddling in politics. The whole question of armaments was being 
tackled from the wrong end. Until security was first established, it 
was useless to suppose that any agreements to disarm would receive 
general international support. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury-LOWE said that the same arguments 
applied to both private and State manufacture of arms, in that they 
were making preparation for war. If war was contemplated, then it 
was no use trying to get an agreement on private manufacture; if 
peace was contemplated, then private manufacture must be limited 
and controlled as well as State manufacture. In view of the meeting 
of a special committee on the private manufacture of arms, which was 
to be summoned when the Budget experts had concluded their work, 
the attitude of the British Government was very important. In the 
1927 copy of the Draft Convention on the Private Manufacture of Arms, 
the British Government had supported a system of licences but had 
considered that no supervision was possible except through publicity. 
Had this attitude been altered by the agreement at the last meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission to set up an International Supervisory 
Commission? Whether supervision should be national or inter- 
national was another question. 

The traffic and the manufacture were closely inter-related. There 
had been a marked increase in the traffic during the Chinese revolution. 
Only twelve countries, of which Great Britain was one, had ratified the 
Convention on the Trade in Arms, and fourteen ratifications were 
necessary to make it valid. If the Draft Convention for the Limitation 
of Armaments were accepted, it ought to be possible to define the 
proportion of arms which could be manufactured privately under licence. 
This wasa point to press for, and also that the manufacture of all material 
intended for the use of gas should be prohibited. Russia had made a 
proposal for the destruction of all plant and material for the storage of 
gas to the Preparatory Commission in 1928, but Russia’s sincerity was 
doubted. He saw no objection to the nationalisation of all chemicals. 

With regard to the private manufacturers themselves, judging from 
those he had spoken with in Sheffield, they would not present obstacles 
to the transfer of workers into other employment, provided some help 
were given. They recognised the advantage of the workers being 
employed on productive instead of unproductive manufacture. 


LorD MARLEY emphasised the dependence of the Government on 
public opinion, which must be organised and practical, with some 
agreement on what was wanted. He repudiated the suggestion that 
the British representatives always gave away their own country’s 
interests; the officials of the Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry 
were trying to see where those interests really lay in the future, and 
they believed they would be better secured by international agreements 
than by piling up armaments. Every effort should be directed towards 
making a success of the Disarmament Conference. He believed it was 
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unwise to discount Russia’s proposals. On the testimony of Lord 
Cecil, Russia was probably quite sincere in her desire for the regulation 
of arms, not because she was more idealistic, but because she was 
feeling the burden of armaments more heavily than other countries. 

There were cogent arguments in favour of the nationalisation of 
armament factories. The divergence in different countries in the 
proportion of private to State production was a serious obstacle to 
agreement on measures of control by publicity. In Great Britain 
eighty per cent. of the manufacture of arms was in private hands, and 
publicity would give away to all nations the arms.yhich the country 
possessed, whereas in a nation where the manufacture was in the hands 
of the State, publicity would give away nothing. Secondly, profit- 
making considerations were bound to come in. Although there was 
no case against the senior officers who became directors of armament 
firms as individuals, it was bound to be a danger. In addition, many 
private firms would be thankful to sell out to the Government and 
would get better value than they saw prospect of at present. Another 
argument was that private manufacture was usually found to be more 
expensive and inefficient, as had been the case at the beginning of the 
War. A dockyard ship was better built than a privately built ship. 
The control of the production of materials for chemical warfare was of 
the utmost importance in view of the fact that it would be the deadliest 
weapon in any future war. As a Socialist, he would be entirely in 
favour of the nationalisation of chemical factories. 


THE Rr. Hon. G. N. BARNES disagreed with the view that there 
was anything to be gained economically from the manufacture of 
armaments; the high wages received in that industry did not imply 
benefit to the community, since the products of the industry could not 
be exchanged for other forms of wealth but were entirely wasted. He 
did not agree that there would be any improvement by transferring 
workers to other employments if this was to be done at the expense of 
the taxpayer. He felt that the French were probably right in feeling 
that the moral force of the League of Nations required the sanction of 
material force; they were determined tc provide for their own safety 
unless some force were provided whereby they might feel safe from 
being invaded a third time as they had been a second. There must be 
some sanction in the hands of an international authority, but it was to 
be feared nations were not going into the Disarmament Conference with 
the idea of getting concurrent disarmament and bringing the same 
force to bear upon all, but were simply anxious to put the different 
nations pretty well on an equality by weighing and measuring technical 
considerations. With regard to the question of national as against 
private manufacture of arms, he agreed with Admiral Fremantle that 
there might not be any case of a man consciously pursuing the interest 
of the armament industry against the cause of peace, but unconsciously 
policy would follow where interest lay: ‘‘ When self the wavering 
balance strikes, it’s rarely recht adjusted.” The Shearer case was 
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only one which had emerged from among others. On the other hand, 
he did not think that State manufacture was entirely outside the sphere 
of personal motives; he had known influence brought to bear upon the 
people in the dockyards. The whole question should be lifted on to a 
higher plane, above President Wilson’s formula of the right of nations 
to govern themselves, and the policy of each nation arming itself 
against each other nation; the world should be getting beyond that to 
a stage where all nations realised the need for joining together, and so 
providing the security required. 


OTHER POINTS in the discussion were that a great many more people 
made their living out of armaments than out of the League of Nations, 
and that in face of the largest vested interest in the world it was not 
surprising that progress was slow; that the national manufacture of 
armaments was not always any more pure than private enterprise— 
the Kemalists, for example, having been armed by the Italian Govern- 
ment with arms left over from the War; that the only remedy was 
complete publicity for State and private manufacture, and control by 
the League of Nations; that though manufacturing plant might form 
a hidden reserve, it also meant that a producing country might be 
arming an enemy, and usually branch firms were established on the 
soil of the consuming country, which gave the advantage of a hidden 
reserve there—for example, German and English factories on the Bay 
of Naples; that once there were sanctions for carrying out agreements 
in the form of an international force controlled by the League of 
Nations, there would no longer be any profit because there would be 
approximately only one customer; that it was very difficult to make 
any progress until the United States was willing to take the consequences 
of the Kellogg Pact, and be prepared to use the forces at her disposal 


against anyone breaking the Pact ; that the protest of the United States) 


against committing herself to the licensing of private firms for the 


manufacture of war materials, on the grounds that the Federal Govern- | 


ment felt unable to interfere in a matter affecting the rights of the 
States, presented further difficulties; but that if one continued to get 
agreements signed by all the Powers, it might create a sense of sin and 
lead ultimately to their taking the necessary steps to carry out the 
agreements in a practical way. . 

The speaker was asked how the line could be drawn between 
purely war material and material that could be used for the purposes 
of peaceful industry, between chemicals destined for warfare and those 
for industry and pharmacy; during the War neutral ships with innocent 
cargoes of food had been brought into Kirkwall and the cargoes 
confiscated as intended for the use of the German army. 


COLONEL CARNEGIE, in replying, said he would like to assure 
Admiral Fremantle that any services he had rendered at Geneva had 
been without remuneration. He was, however, thoroughly in earnest 
in seeking to discover the best means for controlling the manufacture 
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of any arms a nation might require. He was not personally aware that 
any British armaments firm had sinned, but the allegations made at 
Geneva on the industry as a whole were well founded. The Shearer 
case had been exposed in the Press and was a striking instance of what 
was possible in the arms industry. 

As to the employment of #etired officers and government officials 
by private armaments firms, this was not an uncommon practice. 
They were of service, on the one hand, because of their knowledge of 
arms and, on the other, they had, as arule, an inner knowledge of how 
to secure contracts from home and foreign Governments through 
personal influence,“ He thought greater danger lay in the nondescript 
trafficker in the sale of arms who was able sometimes, because of his 
political or private influence, to carry on a trade in arms which no 
self-respecting armaments firm would countenance. It was, however, 
significant that no attempt, as far as he knew, had been made by 
private armament firms to refute the allegations made against them,~ 

Referring to the possibility of completing the Draft Convention for 
the Supervision of Trade in Arms, he emphasised the recurring objec- 
tions, in one form or another, which produced interminable delays. 
The recent objection raised by the Persian Delegate at the meeting 
of the League Council on January 19th, 1931, turned on the question 
of publicity. It seemed quite a reasonable objection. Persia did not 
manufacture arms, but was required under the Trade in Arms Convention 
to publish the weight, number and value of the arms she purchased. 
Yet the manufacturing nation which sold her the arms would, by the 
proposed Convention on Private Manufacture, publish the value only 
ofarmssold. These inconsistencies were a constant barrier to progress. 

He agreed with Lord Marley that it was essential to rouse public 
vpinion by bringing home the facts; without the backing of public 
opinion it would be impossible to carry through the reduction of 
armaments and the establishment of a definite measure of publicity for 
international armaments. The definition of what constituted war 
material was one of the first things tackled at Geneva. It was decided 
it could best be described as material that could be used only for war 
purposes. The tube for a gun, in the early stages of manufacture, 
might be forged into the tail shaft for a steamship, but once it was 
forged into such a form as to produce a gun only, then it was definitely 
a war material. With chemicals there was the same distinction; 
sulphur, alcohol, etc., were the raw materials for the production of 
commercial and war chemicals, but there was a stage in the manu- 
facture where conversion from the one to the other was definitely 
known. Again, there was the distinction between the cordite used in a 
gun and the gun itself, between poison gases and the bombs and con- 
tainers which could be used for no other purpose. There was no 

insuperable difficulty in separating commercial and war chemicals, and 
certainly no difficulty whatever in distinguishing between bombs, 
torpedoes and apparatus for the use of poison gases, and any com- 
mercial product. All that was required was the will to find a solution. 











THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT SITUATION 


Address given at Chatham House on May 7th, 1931 
By F. L. McDouca tt, C.M.G. 


Economic Adviser to the High Commissioner for Australia in London 
Major WALTER E., Ettiot, M.C., M.P., in the Chair. 


WHEAT is a commodity of the greatest economic importance, 
and yet in certain countries, and especially in Great Britain, it is 
a crop that exercises a psychological influence even greater than is 
warranted by its almost unique position in world trade. 

Wheat grows as a commercial crop in every latitude, from the 
highlands of Kenya and Ecuador on the equator to the roaring 
“forties ’”? of the Southern Hemisphere and to 58° north in the 
Peace River district of Canada. Imports of wheat and flour 
affect the trade of every country. The value of the world produc- 
tion of wheat is higher than that of any recorded commodity, its 
only rival being rice, for which effective statistics are not available. 
The value of wheat entering world trade is greater than any com- 
modity except raw cotton. 

Thus wheat may be regarded as having a greater international 
significance than any other commodity. When one turns, how- 
ever, to the national significance of wheat, a very varied picture is 
obtained. In Canada, Spain, France, Italy, Hungary and in cer- 
tain other countries, wheat is the basis of agricultural prosperity 
and occupies from 20 per cent. up to 45 per cent. of the total arable 
area. In Australia wheat is grown on more than 50 per cent. of 
the ground ploughed annually, but is of far less significance than 
wool. In Germany wheat occupies less than Io per cent. of the 
land under the plough. 

In Great Britain wheat occupies a fifth of the ploughed ground, 
but animal industries and not cereals are the basis of British 
agriculture, and wheat represents less than 5 per cent. of the 
annual value of British agricultural production. 

The ten chief wheat-producing countries of the world were, 
in 1929, the United States of America, the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, Canada, France, India, Italy, Spain, Argentina, 
Australia and Germany. In 1930 Russia made so large an increase 
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in wheat-growing as to become easily the largest wheat-producing 
country. It will be noticed that none of the Danubian countries 
comes into the first ten. 

So far we have dealt only with production, but only 18 per 
cent. of the wheat produced in the world enters the world trade. 
France, as a wheat producer, ranks higher than either Argentina 
or Australia, but France is a wheat-importing country, as also are 
Italy, Spain and Germany, while India in post-War years as 
frequently imports as she exports. 

When we turn to world trade in wheat, it will be as well to con- 
sider the immediate pre-War position in order to get our picture in 
proper perspective. 

For the average of the years 1909-13, the chief countries 
supplying the world’s wheat and wheat-flour requirements were in 
the following order :—Russia, the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, Roumania, India and Australia. Russia alone supplied 
24 per cent. of the world’s imports. 

The War led to changes which radically altered the whole 
position. Russian wheat disappeared from the market, not to 
reappear effectively until 1926. During the War and the immedi- 
ate post-War years, Europe cried aloud to the oversea countries 
for wheat and, where shipping was available, prices were high. 
Canada doubled her wheat areas and the United States added to 
her wheat-fields an acreage ten times as great as the total under 
wheat in Great Britain; Australia and Argentina also registered 
great advances. The result of these changes was that for the aver- 
age of the years 1925-29, Canada, Argentina, the United States 
and Australia jointly exported over go per cent. of the wheat 
entering world trade. Canada became easily the largest exporter 
of wheat. 

Last year, however, a significant change occurred. Russia 
came back on to the market in no uncertain fashion. From 
1925-29 Russia had not exported more than 1-3 per cent. of the 
world’s wheat, but for 1930-31 she has probably been responsible 
for 7 per cent. of world exports. In 1930-31 also Australia sub- 
stantially increased the area seeded last year by some four million 
acres. This was part of a great effort to rectify the balance of 
trade, an effort successful on the production side, but, coinciding 
as it did with the re-entry of Russia, one that has thus far proved 
quite unremunerative to the Australian farmer. 

Here reference should be made to the position of the five Euro- 
pean countries which export wheat—Roumania, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland and Bulgaria. All these countries have since the 
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War adopted an agricultural policy which is euphemistically 
termed “agrarian reform.’”’ This is a policy of breaking up 
large estates in order to establish peasant holdings. The result 
has been to increase costs of production, and the governments of 
these countries are intensely concerned to provide their peasants 
with sufficient return from the sale of their wheat and maize to 
afford a reasonable standard of living. It is this anxiety which 
led to the proposals for inter-European tariff preference, and the 
necessities of the Danubian countries are a strong driving force 
behind the idea of the Economic United States of Europe. This 
factor will also not be without influence on repercussions of the 
Austro-German Customs Union plan. 

Now before considering the recent International Wheat 
Conference at Rome or the one which is to occur in London very 
shortly, let us take a bird’s-eye view of the general position. 

To begin with, let us divide wheat-producing countries into 
two groups based on their costs of production. First there are 
the countries of large farms suited to mechanised methods of 
ploughing, cultivating, sowing and harvesting. Although these 
countries generally have a relatively low yield of wheat per acre, 
the yield per man employed or per unit of capital invested is 
relatively very high. 

These countries or areas are the middle west of the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Australia. 

An immensely important factor in low costs is the use of the 
combined harvester. The history of the evolution of this machine 
is interesting. In 1846 labour was very scarce in the new colony 
of South Australia and harvesting wheat cost 3s. 6d. per bushel ; 
then a farmer invented the first stripper, which only reaped the 
heads of wheat. This first primitive machine reduced the cost 
to 6d. per bushel and established South Australia as a wheat- 
growing state. From that beginning has to-day evolved the 
combined harvester or the autoheader, which can strip, thresh and 
bag the wheat from 50 acres and upwards in a single day. 

The Imperial Economic Committee, in its Report on Agricul- 
tural Machinery, stated that the use of this machine reduced 
harvesting costs by some 50 per cent. 

At present, however, the complete use of the combined 
harvester is limited to areas where the wheat becomes sufficiently 
ripe and dry in the standing crop. These areas include the middle 
west of the United States, Argentina, Australia, parts of Southern 
Canada and parts of Russia. 

In the European countries of the peasant proprietors, in spite 
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of a lower standard of living and of wages, the costs of production 
are undoubtedly higher. 

It is only possible to speak in the most general way about costs 
of production, but I shall very rashly describe the tendencies of 
cost of production in the following way—Where farms are suffi- 
ciently large and where the climate allows the use of the combined 
harvester, costs of production are tending to be 3s. 6d. per bushel 
and less. Under traditional methods, and where the climate 
renders harvesting a tedious process, costs are 5s. per bushel and 
upwards. 

Russia falls into both groups, for on her large-scale farms, 
especially in the dry northern Caucasian regions, mechanisation 
can be freely adopted, and her costs of production may become 
very low indeed if the Russian mechanic is able to handle the 
machines without ruinous depreciation. In the small-scale peas- 
ant holdings, costs must tend towards the general Eastern Euro- 
pean levels, but with this important reservation, that the costs are 
not affected either by rent or interest. An important consideration! 
In India the position is altogether different, but as India is nearly 
a self-contained wheat unit, we need not consider her problems 
here. 

Now a second classification—Europe v. overseas countries. 
Continental Europe as a whole not only believes in wheat cultiva- 
tion but is greatly affected by the cult of wheat. The explanation 
is simple. Europe believes in the peasant, the politician recog- 
nises in him a safe conservative element unlikely to be infected 
by revolutionary tendencies as long as he has a very modest 
sufficiency of this world’s goods ; the sociologist regards him as 
the saviour of the towns, whither he attempts to prevent him 
migrating; the eugenist, in dread of the effects of urban noise and 
cocktails on the vital forces of the race, contemplates the peasant 
with approval. No one can begin to grasp the world wheat 
situation unless he clearly recognises that European countries will 
do everything to maintain the peasant, and that wheat together 
with other cereals in Eastern Europe and sugar beet are the 
mainstay of the peasant. 

The continental European attitude towards the oversea wheat- 
growing countries is that they are upstarts, whose farmers, aided 
by the biologist and agricultural engineer, threaten the foundation 
of society. 

The reply of the overseas countries might be that their new 
wheat lands were broken up to meet Europe’s war-time needs, 
that their low costs of production represent an advance in world 
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economic affairs, that European agriculture surrounding the great 
centres of consumption can more readily change from cereals to 
animal production than they can. All these replies fall upon deaf 
ears, and the last remark, when ventured upon, even arouses fury. 
Iam so convinced of the immense importance that Europe attaches 
to the peasant that, if Russian wheat exports should threaten 
European agriculture more severely than overseas agriculture has 
done, I feel sure that Europe will utilise any and every economic 
barrier rather than suffer its peasantry to be seriously affected. 

The present position of European agricultural tariffs is not 
without its amusing side to the cynic, especially if he happens to 
be associated with Australia. The very countries which at the 
World Economic Conference, at the League Assemblies, etc. have 
pointed out with convincing force the folly of high protection 
to establish manufacturing industries in new countries—these 
countries, since the fall in the price of wheat, have tariffs of from 
100 to 200 per cent. ad valorem on wheat. Again, the dangers of 
prohibitions and methods of indirect protection were lucidly ex- 
plained for the education of countries new to industry, but in 
defence of the peasant, quotas, State buying monopolies and other 
regulations reinforce the tariffs. What was regarded at Geneva 
as sauce for the young industrial goose is not sauce for the elderly 
agricultural gander. There is, however, one European country 
which, while as devoted to the cause of the peasant as her sisters, 
has no quarrel with cheap wheat, whether from the Danube, from 
Canada or from Russia. Denmark wants cheap cereals, her 
whole husbandry is based on the cow, the pig, and the hen. With 
these intricate and highly modernised machines she converts cheap 
carbohydrates into relatively expensive proteins and fats which 
she sells disguised as butter, eggs and bacon. It is a pardonable 
digression to say that the Danish policy is one which I hope to see 
adopted in ever-increasing extent in England, Scotland and 
Ireland, in Australia, and indeed in Canada. 

I hope some picture of the general world wheat situation has 
now become clear, for we must hurry on to the Wheat Con- 
ferences. 

On March 26th, 1931, please note the year, the second Pre- 
paratory International Wheat Conference met under the auspices 
of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. Forty- 
seven countries were present, if we include—and as Rome included 
—the French and Italian colonies. 

I asked you to note the year for this reason. At a British 
Association meeting in the late ’nineties, Sir William Crooks 
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forecasted the coming of famine in the shape of a world wheat 
shortage, which was to make itself felt in 1931. Sir William did 
say, however, that the date might be delayed if we could fix 
atmospheric nitrogen. Well, in 1931 we have the nations assembled 
to see if it is possible to reduce wheat areas. True we have fixed 
atmospheric nitrogen, but I doubt whether the nitrogenous man- 
ures so made have had any appreciable effect upon wheat yields if 
the world as a whole is considered. 

No, Sir William Crooks reckoned without the new early ripen- 
ing and drought-resistant wheats of the modern plant breeder. 
It is, however, a consolation to the shade of Sir William Crooks 
and an interesting comment upon our collective wisdom that the 
first Preparatory International Wheat Conference in 1927 was 
concerned about how to increase wheat production. 

The general position facing the Rome Conference of 1931 was 
that, as a result first of a specially heavy crop in 1928 in the 
Northern Hemisphere, stocks of wheat had increased from 341 
million bushels in 1925 to 783 millions in 1929, and in 1930 Russian 
exports and the large Australian crop had created a position in 
which no country marketing wheat under competitive conditions 
was able to avoid making losses. English wheat prices had fallen 
from 61s. gd. per quarter in 1925 to 48s. 6d. in 1929 and to 24s. rod. 
on May 5th, 1931. 


The remedies that the conferences of the European States 
had envisaged were restriction of areas and, for the Eastern 
European countries, the possibilities of Inter-European pre- 
ference. 

At the Conference, however, both these plans collapsed. Those 
who advocated compulsory restrictions were unable to answer 
any one of three very simple questions. First, would the advo- 
cate’s own country practice restriction? secondly, if so, how 
would it be enforced in a peasant agriculture? thirdly, what as- 
surance could be given of Russian participation? The mere 
asking of these questions rendered any further discussion im- 
possible, for it was plain that in European eyes the only countries 
to be called upon to practise the self-denying ordinance would be 
the overseas countries, and when it came to the point, no delegate 
had the effrontery to say this. Inter-European preference also 
made no progress. It was subtly suggested that the reason why 
this item appeared on the agenda was because Europe had so 
tender a regard for the feelings of the overseas countries and 
wanted to carry these countries with her in the adoption of such a 
No. 4.—VOL. X MM 
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policy. The real answer was, of course, that Western Europe, 
while willing to give preference to Eastern Europe, desired some 
assurance that overseas countries would not, under the special 
circumstances, regard such preferences as breaches of most- 
favoured-nation clauses in commercial treaties. The oversea 
delegations explained that, if Western Europe desired to ascertain 
the views of their governments on this question, the ordinary 
diplomatic channels were open. Under these circumstances, 
the Conference recommended that preference questions should 
cease to be the subject of multilateral discussion and be taken up 
if desired on a bilateral basis. 

Useful discussions occurred upon international agricultural 
credit, but this subject is already in the capable hands of the 
Financial Committee of the League of Nations and I will not 
discuss it here. 

As the Conference progressed, the wheat-exporting countries 
started conversations. These began with Canada, Australia and 
Argentina, then the five Danubian States joined in and then 
Russia. The result was a private meeting of the ten wheat- 
exporting delegations (the United States was not represented 
officially) and a decision to propose a Conference in London of the 
wheat-exporting States. 

This decision was reported to the Conference by Mr. Howard 
Ferguson, the High Commissioner for Canada, and gave rise to a 
most interesting discussion. The President of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, M. de Michelis, protested that the London 
Conference would remove the discussions from the egis of Rome. 
However, Germany and France warmly supported the proposal 
and a unanimous resolution was carried welcoming the proposed 
Conference on the grounds that the best hope for a solution of the 
wheat problem would be through concerted action between the 
exporting countries. 

So on May 18th of this year there will assemble in London a 
conference of the wheat-exporting States. The Government of 
every important exporting country will be represented, including 
the United States and Russia. The Conference creates a new 
precedent in the world, and one which should be of great interest to 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. For the first time, 
a Dominion of the British Commonwealth of Nations has sum- 
moned an International Conference. The fact that, owing to 
geographical difficulties, the Conference is in London and not in 
Ottawa, adds to rather than detracts from the unique nature of 
this Conference. If any of the Dominions are anxious that their 
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status as nations should be recognised by foreign countries, what 
better evidence can be asked for than this ? 

What the London Conference will discuss and what conclu- 
sions it will reach is impossible for me to forecast.1_ I venture, 
however, to predict that some solution of the pressing problems 
will be sought on a short-term basis. The immediate questions 
are the unsold stocks and the 1931 harvest. If some arrangement 
can be made to deal with these two questions, I do not think that 
any more far-reaching plans are likely to be considered. It would 
be idle to make light of the difficulties, but, on the other hand, it 
is certainly to each country’s interest to see some amelioration of 
the present position. In Canada, Australia, Argentina and the 
United States, farmers are in a desperate position; the first three 
of these countries in a normal year export nearly 70 per cent. of 
their combined harvests and the prices received by the farmer 
are almost wholly governed by world parity. The United States 
has large unsold stocks in the hands of the Federal Farm Board, or 
in other words in the hands of the Government, and a Government 
faced by a record budgetary deficit. Then Russia is, of course, 
in a very special position. The export trade is firmly controlled, 
the country is devoting itself with the most intense application to 
the Five-Year Plan, the most ambitious programme of national 
development ever undertaken by any country. Anyone who has 
read the series of articles which have recently been appearing in 


1 The Conference of Wheat-Exporting Countries opened in London on 
May 18th under the Chairmanship of the Canadian High Commissioner in 
London, and was attended by the official delegations of the Argentine, Australia, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Hungary, India, Poland, Roumania, the U.S.S.R., the United 
States of America and Yugoslavia. It concluded its labours on May 23rd, 
when a Final Act was signed incorporating the Report of the Committee of the 
Conference. 

The Conference after having studied the existing world wheat situation 
expressed its conviction ‘‘ that among the underlying causes of the present 
depressed prices of wheat, the following points should be specially mentioned ’’— 

(1) The effects of the economic depression throughout the world. 

(2) The fact that there is more wheat produced than can be sold at a profit. 
(3) The absence of sufficiently adequate information. 

(4) The present uncertain state of the wheat market. 

Further, the Conference was of the opinion that, where possible, a reduction 
in the areas devoted to wheat should be undertaken in whatever way each country 
considered to be most effective and practical. 

While it was found impossible to reach any agreement as to ways for dis- 
posing of the existing wheat surplus and of the 1931 harvest at prices that enable 
the growers to make a living, a standing committee, consisting of one representa- 
tive from each of the participating States, was set up, with instructions to work 
out and submit to the various Governments a scheme for the establishment of 
a clearing house of information for the exporting countries and to examine 
every possible method of increasing the consumption of wheat.—Ed. 
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the Statist must realise that Russia is in very urgent need of money 
—money to pay for essential machinery and for raw materials if 
the Five-Year Plan is to achieve even a partial success. Russia 
also alone among the great wheat-exporting countries could, with 
great advantage, use a larger amount of wheat for the feeding of 
her own population. It is clear that Russia, in this question of a 
temporary solution of the most pressing wheat problems, has, at 
least economically, the same interests as the other. exporting 
countries. 

It will, of course, be urged that the proper solution of the 
problem is to let our revered old friends, the laws of supply and 
demand, bring about the necessary adjustments. Now what 
would be the effect of the wheat-exporting countries waiting for 
the so-called “‘natural’’ economic adjustments? First let us 
realise that the field in which supply and demand can have free 
play is very severely limited. The European wheat-importing 
countries, and in particular France, Germany and Italy, will 
certainly continue whatever happens to produce wheat behind the 
shelter of the formidable tariffs which they have erected. Apart, 
therefore, from changes brought about by seasonal fluctuations, 
no diminution of the world wheat supply can be expected from this 
quarter. 

The present low-tariff or free-trade countries, such as Great 
Britain, will become in effect protectionist, so far as wheat is 
concerned. It seems highly probable that the present British 
Government will introduce a wheat quota measure for home- 
grown wheat. 

European wheat-exporting countries, 7.e. Hungary, Poland, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, only export from Io per cent. 
to 15 per cent. of their combined harvests (over the average of the 
last five years the percentage exported is far less). Owing to the 
peasant organisation of their agriculture, it is clear that these 
countries will not, and possibly cannot, decrease their wheat 
production. 

Russia will certainly continue to expand her wheat production 
as rapidly as possible. If her statistics may be relied on, between 
1929 and 1930 the production in wheat increased by an amount 
as large as Canada’s total annual production. 

It follows that the only countries upon which would be con- 
centrated the unrestricted play of the forces of supply and demand 
would be the overseas exporting countries, and particularly 
Australia, Canada and Argentina, since these three countries 
export approximately three-quarters of their combined harvests. 
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The overseas wheat-exporting countries would, therefore, be the 
main sufferers from the extremely low prices, and if no plan can be 
evolved, then it will be the wheat-growers of Australia, Canada, 
Argentina, and, to a lesser extent, the United States of America, 
who will be forced to make almost the whole of the sacrifices 
required in order that the world position may become adjusted to 
supply and demand. Should this prove to be the case, a position 
paradoxical and also highly detrimental to permanent world 
economic interests will have been reached, for this will mean that 
such reductions of the world wheat areas that may take place 
will occur where the costs of production are lowest. 

I now want to ask and to suggest the answer to two questions. 
Who benefits by world wheat prices considerably below the cost of 
production in even the cheapest wheat-producing countries in the 
world? And who loses? 

My short answer to the first question is—Denmark, poultry 
farmers in many countries and perhaps hungry people in 
China. 

My short answer to the second question is—Everybody else. 

Denmark benefits because wheat prices largely affect those of 
other cereals and she gets good feeding stuffs cheaply; the 
poultry farmers’ interests are obvious; in regard to China, the low 
price of wheat is encouraging consumption, and in the last six 
months Australia alone has sold twenty million bushels to China. 
India is totally different from China, indeed the Indian Government 
has recently joined the ranks of high protectionist countries in 
regard to wheat. It should not pass the wit of man to see that the 
world interests that are especially benefited by very cheap wheat 
continue while wheat is superabundant to retain these benefits 
even if some form of concerted action can be evolved among 
wheat-exporting countries. 

Who then loses? My answer was “ Everybody else.” How 
can such an answer be substantiated? Well, the wheat-export- 
ing countries certainly lose—their loss is painfully obvious. Their 
loss also depreciates their purchasing power in international trade. 

Do not the wheat-importing countries benefit? Undoubtedly 
there is some advantage to national cost of imports, but that 
advantage is not generally passed on to the consumer. On the 
Continent, tariffs, quotas, milling regulations, make sure that the 
consumer shall not benefit. What then is the position in this 
country? There certainly is a definite correlation between wheat 
and bread prices, but the “‘spread’”’ between wheat and bread 
prices between January 1925 and March 1931 increased by 50 per 
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cent. If the relationship between wheat and bread prices had 
remained constant from 1925, it has been estimated that, with 
bread at its present United Kingdom price of 7d. per 4-lb. loaf, 
the c.i.f. price of wheat could be 4s. 9d. per bushel instead of 
2s. 10d. without affecting the price of bread. It should also be 
remembered that all cereal foods combined represent less than 
ro per cent. of the cost of living of working-class families. 

To offset any advantage that Great Britain may gain through 
very cheap wheat, we must set the loss that she suffers through 
the decline of her export trade. All the nations who export manu- 
factured goods suffer through the decline in the purchasing power 
of agricultural countries. Such a decline, however, affects Great 
Britain far more than it does her competitors. 

I have compared the exports of five countries—Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, France and Belgium—to countries 
which derive their purchasing power from agricultural exports and 
to those countries which have a considerable volume of manufac- 
tures in their export trade. The results are very striking: Great 
Britain sends three-quarters of her exports to agricultural coun- 
tries; the United States, just over half; France and Germany, 
under a half; and Belgium just over a third. 

Under these circumstances can it be doubted that Great 
Britain’s essential interests are best served not by unduly cheap 
wheat, but by the prosperity of world agriculture, and especially 
the agriculture of the trans-oceanic countries that are so impor- 
tant among her customers? 

Then there is a further consideration. If the so-called “‘natu- 
ral ’’ economic forces are allowed such scope as European tariffs, 
quotas, etc. will permit, and if Russia continues, as she will con- 
tinue, to increase her production and because of extremely low 
prices feels forced to export an unduly high proportion—if these 
things happen, the oversea growers will be forced out of wheat 
farming in very large numbers. When this has happened, any 
crop failure, even in two or three important European countries, 
would lead to wheat prices soaring and Great Britain would be 
the chief sufferer, since she is the largest importer of wheat. 

In conclusion, may I venture on one most tentative suggestion ? 
Most people agree that the psychological element has a great deal 
to do with the present world depression. Is it not just possible 
than an improvement in the wheat situation could, just because 
wheat affects so many nations, and so many purchasers of other 
goods, result in the starting of a beneficial movement which might 
result in setting in motion the wheels of much idle machinery ? 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. Harortp Cox expressed the view that cheap wheat was an 
advantage to England. He referred to a letter he had received from 
the East Sussex Farmers’ Union, protesting against the imposition of 
any tax on wheat or other imported cereals, because these constituted 
their principal raw material; this meant that many English farmers 
were doing the same thing as the Danes. In fact, only a minority of 
English farmers were interested in wheat-growing. To the mass of 
English people cheap wheat was a definite advantage. The argument 
that Great Britain lost markets abroad because of the lack of prosperity 
in the agricultural countries was counterbalanced by the argument 
that if we obtained more cheaply the wheat we had to import we need 
not export so large an amount of manufactured goods to pay for it. 


COLONEL CHARLES WALEY COHEN, speaking as a practical farmer, 
said that the importance of wheat lay in the fact that unless there was 
an extensive wheat cultivation over a large part of England, the balance 
which enabled farmers to carry on other methods of farming as well 
could not be obtained. It was not possible, economically, to grow other 
crops on the land that was suitable for wheat-growing, and the result 
of the decay of wheat production was a simultaneous decay of other 
production. Poultry farmers did not attach such enormous importance 
to cheap wheat, because they could easily change to oats or maize, 
according to the price, and in Denmark the milk production was 
obtained, to a greater extent than anywhere else in the world, on home- 
grown produce such as sugar-beet pulp, oat straw and mangels. Danish 
prosperity was not due to cheap wheat, but to good organisation and 
extraordinarily cheap labour. Seventy-five to eighty per cent. of the 
farm workers in Denmark were under twenty-one years of age and were 
later on absorbed into industry. It was not possible, therefore, to 
draw an analogy from Danish conditions. Investigations showed that 
periods when the price of wheat was extraordinarily low corresponded 
with periods of great industrial distress in Great Britain, and periods 
when the price of wheat was high, excluding extreme famine periods, 
were those when the export trade was good and industrial prosperity 
prevailed. As Sir Daniel Hall had pointed out at the meeting of the 
Agricultural Section of the British Association in 1930, the low price of 
cereals was a menace to the whole world, not excluding Denmark, 
where it had reduced the price of butter. Ifa large proportion of the 
wheat-growers of the world broke down owing to the low prices, there 
was bound to follow a period of famine and high prices, and if people, 
who from the nature of the soil should be producing wheat, produced 
something else, there would be an overplus of that other commodity. 


Mr. McDouea tt said that to follow Mr. Cox’s argument on the 
relative importance of the export of manufactured goods and cheap 
food supplies would take the discussion too far from the immediate 
wheat problem. Taking a long enough view it might be right to con- 
sider that the interest of the British farmer was to obtain as cheaply as 
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possible any form of food-stuff that could be used for feeding animals, 
but the immediate concern was with a short-term problem. 


Mr. Puiirs Price said that the increase in the world’s production 
of wheat had not been anything like proportionate to the catastrophic 
fall in price, which in the last eighteen months had been from Ios. a cwt. 
to 5s. 9d. There must therefore be some second factor at work to 
cause the fall in prices, which was affecting all primary products, and 
this he considered to be the monetary factor and the whole question 
of the gold position. 

He could not agree that the low price of wheat was not desirable 
for certain classes of farming, as his own costs of feeding dairy stock, 
poultry and pigs had fallen by 20 per cent., while the price of milk, pig 
products and beef had not fallen by the same amount. It was, how- 
ever, clear that the policy of cheap wheat was not in the interests of all 
agriculture, as large areas in eastern England, on the Berkshire Downs 
and the Cotswold Hills were going out of cultivation. Would not an 
intermediate policy be possible, fixing a certain quota to enable wheat 
cultivation to continue in those areas solely suitable for cereals, while 
leaving it open to those agriculturists for whom wheat was an import- 
ant raw material, to purchase in the open market at the world price ? 


Mr. McDovea tt replied that he was not a monetary specialist, 
but there was certainly an indefinable something not ourselves which 
made for low prices, whether or not it was gold. He agreed that it was 
essential for the British agriculturist to be able to buy wheat at world 
parity prices, because British agriculture was based fundamentally 
on animal husbandry. What was not essential, however, was for the 
world parity price to be very low. 


A MEMBER asked what the remedies were. One was to induce the 
Russians to keep their wheat at home and eat it, by advancing them 
credits for industrial goods. Another, which the speaker had ruled 
out, was the compulsory restriction of production. The only remain- 
ing solution was that if there was really too much wheat in the world 
the governments who had large stocks should destroy them. And if 
it was in the interests of Great Britain that wheat should be destroyed, 
then let her contribute so that the United States should not bear the 
whole cost. 

A low price for wheat meant depression overseas, and a high price 
meant prosperity overseas, and he understood the speaker to suggest 
that agricultural prosperity overseas, and a relatively high price for 
raw materials, set industries humming ; that if prices for things not 
produced at home were low, less need be exported and therefore there 
was less work, with the consequence of unemployment and depression 
of trade. This meant that it would be to Great Britain’s interests that 
wheat should be dearer. But surely getting cheap food was raising 
the standard of living, and the unemployed man on the dole, compared 
with the wheat-grower in Australia or Canada, was one of the idle rich. 
What was required was a restoration of the equilibrium. 
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Mr. McDovucGatt said he was incapable of suggesting what 
temedies the coming Conference might decide upon; the problems 
were exceedingly complex. With regard to Russia, it was not so much a 
question of granting credits as, that if the world wheat market im- 
proved she would be able to obtain credits by a smaller export of wheat, 
and would therefore have a larger quantity with which to feed her own 
population. His point with regard to restriction was that it could not 
be applied compulsorily. The depression of the Australian exchange 
was having the effect of removing a great deal of wheat, as far as its 
appearance in the market of the normal wheat-consuming world was 
concerned, because large quantities were being sold to China. 

With regard to the question whether it was better for Great Britain 
to have low costs for food and raw materials and therefore a lower 
production of manufactured goods to pay for them, or to have great 
activity in industry and higher costs for food and raw materials, he 
suggested the view that the world was not nearly civilised enough to 
do with less work. Until there was a higher standard of intelligence 
and a better idea of pleasure for all classes, it was only by the main- 
tenance of a high volume of employment at fair intensity that we 
remained decent people. 


Mr. A. B. Brooks asked if the intervention of governments as in 
the case of the United States Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat 
Pools, with the resulting piling up of huge visible supplies, had tended 
to cause a short position in the invisible supplies normally held by 
millers and other carriers, and whether if there were a short crop or a 
change in world outlook there was likely to be arapid reduction in the 
visible supplies due to these carriers making up their stocks once more 
to normal proportions? 


Mr. McDouGA tt replied that there had been a general post-War 
tendency to remove the responsibility for the carrying of stocks further 
and further back towards the primary producer. This was to some ex- 
tent influenced by organisations such as the Federal Farm Board and 
the Canadian Wheat Pool, but was also due to the financial acumen of 
the merchant, miller or retailer, who, as transport became easier and 
more rapid and general security for rapid supplies was greater, tended to 
push back the responsibility on to the person who could least easily 
bear it. 

Mr. E. F. Wise said that all prices were more or less artificially 
controlled, and that what was wrong with the world at present was that 
somehow or other those who regulated prices had not been able to 
control the situation. The prices of manufactured goods had gone too 
high, and the prices of agricultural produce were too low. So long 
as there was a wide artificial margin between the price of industrial 
goods and of agricultural goods, there was no hope of a return to pros- 
perity. And there was no reason to believe that things would get 
right if only left to themselves. 

On the question whether the intervention of governments had 
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affected the situation, he pointed out that the situation was nearly as 
bad with regard to wool, jute, copra, and other raw materials where 
there had been no such government interference as was alleged in the 
case of wheat. 

With regard to Russia, the low price of wheat inflicted as much 
damage there as in any other wheat-exporting country. Ninety-six 
per cent. of Russia’s exports were food-stuffs and raw materials or only 
slightly manufactured goods, and since the whole of her imports 
depended on the value of her exports, she was therefore badly hit. 
Unlike other countries, which exported in order to grow rich, Russia 
imported in order to live. Her only interest in foreign trade was to 
get the machinery and raw materials necessary for her industry as 
cheaply as possible. It was a mistake to imagine that Russia was short 
of cereals, though she was short of many other things. The actual 
production of cereals in the past year was several million tons more than 
in the previous year, and was certainly in excess of the pre-War pro- 
duction. Before the War Russia’s wheat export was six or seven 
million tons; in 1931 it would probably be three miilions. But if 
there was an increase of 5 or Io per cent. in the total quantity of 
cereals produced, this would represent an addition of 50 to 100 per 
cent. to the surplus available for export. The acreage would be bigger 
this next year, and it was not at all likely that the Russians would 
agree that their export, if a quota were agreed to, should be based on 
the present year’s figures. It should be on something nearer the pre- 
War figure. Attention had been drawn already to the fact that, since 
Russia’s exports were solely needed for the purpose of paying for 
machinery and plant, an alternative to heavy exports would be the 
granting of credits. No solution could be reached without the co- 
operation of the Dominions, Eastern Europe and Russia, and the 
Russians were as anxious to reach a solution as the other countries. 
He looked forward with hope to the possibilities provided by the 
coming Conference for starting a more rational scheme for dealing with 
the world’s food supplies than the present method, which alternated 
between a scarcity that was oppressive to the industrial countries and 
a plenty which tended to bankrupt the producing countries. 


Mr. McDouGa_t said he completely agreed with Mr. Wise as to 
the importance of the coming Conference. Apart from its economic 
importance, he believed it would also have considerable political im- 
portance, as, if it could assist in lessening the severity of the agricultural 
depression, it would have an excellent effect on the whole world, and if 
it failed, the determination of the European countries to defend their 
peasantry from unduly cheap wheat supplies would be followed up by 
every possible method, economic or political, to ensure the peasants 
reasonable prosperity. It was not necessary to emphasise the need for 
including Russia in any scheme, since all the exporting countries had 
been only too anxious to get the support of both Russia and the 
United States. 

















RECEPTION AT CHATHAM HOUSE 
IN HONOUR OF 
THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
DR. BRUNING, CHANCELLOR OF THE REICH 
AND 
DR. CURTIUS, THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 
JUNE 8TH, I9g3I. 


On Monday, June 8th, 1931, a reception was held at Chatham 
House on the occasion of the visit of Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius. 
Over 600 persons were present, including His Excellency the 
German Ambassador and Count Bernstorff. 

Their Excellencies were received by Major-General Sir Neill 
Malcolm, the Chairman of the Council of the Institute, in the 
Hall of Chatham House. Sir Neill Malcolm gave an address of 
welcome on behalf of the Institute, which was replied to by 
Dr. Briining. The speeches follow : 


MaJor-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM’s SPEECH 


Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have no intention of 
making a formal speech. We pride ourselves at Chatham House on 
the informality of our proceedings; an informality which it is essential 
to foster on every possible occasion. 

Nevertheless, on this unique occasion it would be the desire of the 
members of Chatham House that I, as Chairman of the Council, should 
express to Dr. Briining, Chancellor of the Reich, and to Dr. Curtius, 
the German Foreign Minister, our appreciation of the honour they have 
done the Royal Institute of International Affairs by accepting our 
invitation this afternoon. We know what a heavy programme of 
official business our guests have had to fulfil, and we feel that this 
unofficial visit to our Institute is no empty compliment. 

We have had many distinguished visitors in this building, but this 
is the first occasion upon which we have had the honour of receiving 
a Prime Minister and a Foreign Secretary from one of the great 
friendly States of Europe. 

To-day is therefore an outstanding date in our history. Your 
Excellencies’ presence here is proof to us of your sympathy with and 
approval of the work which we are trying to do. The object of that 
work is by the scientific study of international affairs to contribute some- 
thing towards the removal of national misunderstanding and so to 
promote the welfare of the world in which we live. 
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In the name of the two thousand members of this Institute, both 
those who are present and those who are unable to come, I thank Your 
Excellencies for this most friendly visit. 


Dr. BruNING’s SPEECH 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I beg to express my sincere 
thanks to the Chairman of the Council of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs for the kind words with which he has just received 
Dr. Curtius and myself. We are both delighted that we were able to 
accept the kind invitation of this distinguished Institution which was 
founded on the idea of promoting the knowledge of international 
affairs amongst the British public, and which has been able to gain such 
a high reputation not only in England but in the whole of the world. 
I am convinced that an Institution like yours is a most important 
factor in helping to realise the great aim all responsible statesmen are 
striving at, of furthering international co-operation and of securing 
the peace of the world. The scope of your research is not restricted 
to any special country, but includes the relations of all the different 
nations of the world, and you have gained the esteem of everyone by 
regarding international problems with that spirit of impartiality which 
is essential to form an unbiassed opinion on international questions. 

I completely share your Chairman’s dislike of formal speeches on 
such occasions, and I am afraid I have to disappoint you if you expect 
a political lecture. On the other hand, I would like to take this 
opportunity of underlining the necessity which Sir Neill has already 
pointed out, of fighting the economic crisis of the world and restoring 
prosperity. Both our countries are experiencing the full weight of 
the world depression with the misery it is bringing to millions of unem- 
ployed fellow-countrymen, and the friendly talks in Chequers which 
we have had the pleasure of having with your responsible statesmen 
gave both parties a chance of discussing our mutual difficulties. As 
you have seen by the Communiqué published this morning, mutual 
co-operation between all the countries concerned to try and improve 
the existing situation was agreed upon, and I am sure that this spirit 
of understanding will find a favourable echo by the public opinion of 
the world. 

Dr. Curtius and I highly appreciate the warm reception which we 
received by our English hosts, and I am glad to have been given a 
chance of thanking the British statesmen in public. 

May I close these few words by assuring you that we both regard 
the reception granted to us by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs as a great honour, and we are delighted to have an opportunity 
of receiving a personal impression of this Institution of which we have 
heard so much, and which is, as you all know, in close contact with 
similar German Institutions, and which has often given countrymen 
of mine the opportunity of discussing problems of importance to us both 
in your debates. It is in this sense that we express our sincere hope 
that this Institute may go on flourishing for the benefit of international 
relations. 


At the conclusion of the Reception their Excellencies, 
accompanied by H.E. the German Ambassador and the Chairman 
of the Institute, inspected the Library and Departments of 
Chatham House. 
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GENERAL 


1*, Economy AND Navat Security. By Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond. 1931. (London: Benn. 8vo. 227 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


In this provocative, stimulating little book, Admiral Richmond 
sets out to prove, first that the designs of our warships are all wrong, 
and secondly that our methods of naval limitation are all wrong. 

Under the first head, he claims to have proved that every function 
of the capital ship can be fulfilled by a vessel of 6000 tons, and every 
function of the cruiser by a vessel of 6500 tons, so that an immense 
reduction in naval expenditure can be achieved, without impairing the 
security of any nation, by agreed drastic limitation of the size of units. 
It is fair to warn the non-technical reader that the argument for the 
big ship is stronger than Admiral Richmond suggests, and that agree- 
ment on the limits he proposes is extremely unlikely; but his analysis 
of functions and his criticism of megalomania in naval architecture are 
pungent and convincing. 

As regards naval limitation, he argues that this should be based 
on the assurance to each State of security against invasion, and security 
for trade, excluding (logically perhaps, but quite impracticably) all 
considerations of prestige. Capital ships may be limited because 
construction is based on considerations of relative strength; but 
cruiser requirements depend on “ absolute needs,” and each country 
must be left sole judge of its requirements. The author assumes, 
rather than argues, that no country will build more than its minimum 
requirements for defensive purposes; that no other country can regard 
such building as a menace to its own trade; and that, therefore, 
neither suspicion nor competition can arise. 

Admiral Richmond has no difficulty in showing that no mere 
arithmetical ratio can express logically strategical requirements, and 
that arithmetical parity may entail actual inequality. It is surely 
rather unfair to assume that advocates of limitation are ignorant of 
these obvious,facts. If you assume that security can, and must, be 
attained by armaments, his arguments are unanswerable. If you 
assume that the object of naval limitation is to stave off a real danger 
of naval competition during the transition from world anarchy to 
world organisation, they are largely irrelevant. Even so, they are 
worth reading and pondering because they are based, logically, on 
premises which make up one side of the factors of a remarkably complex 
problem. C. E. F. 
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2. WORLD DISARMAMENT: a Handbook on the Reduction and Limita- 
tion of Armaments. By Maurice Fanshawe. With Foreword 
and Epilogue by Viscount Cecil. 1931. (London: League of 
Nations Union. 8vo. 143 pp.) 

TuIs is a useful summary of the present position of the question of 
Disarmament, with a short history of what has been done and attempted 
since the Treaty of Versailles. It may be commended as reliable, in- 
formative and sober. It benefits by a Foreword and Epilogue from 
Viscount Cecil, the Epilogue with the title of ‘“‘ The Next Step,” being 
of special interest. Lord Cecil insists on the importance of budgetary 
limitation, points out that the maintenance of the German restrictions 
is important not as a measure directed against Germany, but as giving a 
standard to which other nations should conform, and finally warns his 
readers that “ unless the organised society of nations which we have 
formed is prepared to stand together and to pool its resources against 
any government which violated the peace, it is too much to expect any 
member of that society not to take whatever measures appear necessary 
to itself to protect its safety and its national existence.” 

It is to be noted that the author takes, perhaps a little too positively, 
the view that the Covenant and the Treaty of Versailles in and by 
themselves impose a legal obligation on the States parties thereto to 
disarm; in any event it would be difficult to cavil at his reliance, in 
support of the same view, on the statement in the reply to Germany of 
the Allied and Associated Powers in June 1919, to the effect that “ their 
requirements in regard to German armaments. . . are the first step 
towards the reduction and limitation of armaments which they seek to 
bring about... .” . F. W. 


3*. INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: AGENCIES EDUCATING FOR 
A NEw Wortp. By John Eugene Harley. 1931. (Stanford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xx + 
604 pp. 353.) 

THE purpose of this book is admirable; it is to collect and describe 
the agencies, mainly of an international character, which are engaged 
in building ramparts against the recurrence of war. Its defect is that 
it falls between two stools: it is too bulky and too detailed (and too 
expensive) for a handy work of reference, and not sufficiently thorough 
fora book. The arrangement is odd: “International Houses”’ precede 
“‘ official international organisations,’ and, in the list of the latter, 
the League of Nations is treated separately from four of its constituent 
organisations. Some of the information is nearly three years old. 
One of the women mentioned as the secretary of an international 
organisation is described as ‘‘ Official Lecturer to the British Govern- 
ment,” and as “‘ one of the very few women to be elected a member of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs.’’ The list of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Educational Cinematographic Institute 
(p. 181) omits the names of Mr. G. T. Hankin, H.M.I., and of Mr. 
Carl Milliken of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., though the latter gentleman is quoted (p. 178), appar- 
ently with approval, as regarding the cinema “as a schoolroom of 
tolerance, where millions of persons of all races are being acquainted 
with the ideals of other races.’”’ Nevertheless, with drastic excisions, 
the book might have the makings of a serviceable volume. 
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4*. RACE PsycHOLoGy: a Study of Racial Mental Differences. By 
Thomas RussellGarth. 1931. (New York and London : McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 8vo. xiv +260 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

In this book the author examines the tests by which attempts have 
been made to measure the supposed differences between races and he 
finds that the results so far obtained are inconclusive. Such differences 
as are observable can be traced to “‘nurtural factors” and to “racial 
mobility ’’ which have endowed one race with a temporary advantage 
over another. Variety in intelligence can easily be accounted for by the 
influence of nurture and of selection. Nurture also explains differences 
in colour preferences. Nor does the ‘‘ Seashore Musical Talent Test ”’ 
indicate any innate divergences in “ musical sensitivity.” There 
is as yet no adequate proof that personality has anything to do with 
race. The impression left on the reader is that a great deal of scientific 
energy has been expended in these tests for very little result. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


5. YOUTH AND POWER: a Social Approach to some Economic 
Problems. By C. R. Fay. 1931. (London: Longmans Green. 
8vo. viii + 292 pp. Ios. 6a) 

PROFESSOR Fay describes these stimulating essays as “‘ the diver- 
sions of an economist.”” They open with mature reflections on “ the 
outlook of youth ” and close with an undergraduate paper on Macchia- 
velli. Chapter II is a racy description of ‘‘ types of power ’’—the 
political autocrat, the Trade Union, and “‘ flexible finance.” The 
essay entitled ‘‘ Consumption, Machinery and Employment ”’ looks 
at the United States from across the Canadian border, with some 
shrewd glances across the Atlantic. In the United States he sees 
“on the one hand an abundance of private generosity, on the other 
a ruthlessness of economic policy, making a dichotomy which political 
economy cannot solve unaided.”” For Great Britain he advises con- 
centration on ‘‘ the field of semi-public enterprise which lies at the 
threshold of the civilised future.” This is followed appropriately 
by a chapter on the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
Migration and the Psychology of Social Revolt are the two final 
topics, the latter containing some skilful characterisation, as of Marx 
“with his great black beard, smoking furiously, and never allowing 
the world of bills and pawnshops to obstruct his devotion to ideas.” 


6. Economic DISARMAMENT: a Study on International Cooperation. 
By J. H. Richardson. 1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

As Prof. Richardson says on the first page of his Preface, this book 
is not intended for the “expert.” It aims at giving a succinct account 
of the present stage in international economic cooperation, coupled 
with a study of the international aspects of such national apparatus 
as Credit, Tariffs, Hours and Wage Standards, etc. It is a pity, 
however, that its author does not consider that “‘ the general reader ” 
need be more profoundly instructed on many points; and the effects 
produced by the “ uncorrected ”’ statistics shown may be the reverse 
of helpful. D. G. Ff. 
7*, LE DANGER AERIEN ET L’AVENIR DU Pays. By Lt.-Col. 

Vauthier. 1930. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8vo. xi -+ 385 pp. 
25 frs.) 

THE growing menace of air armaments has yet to be fully under- 

stood and new points of view about it are welcome, especially when, 
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as in this case, they are those of a French anti-aircraft expert. Colonel 
Vauthier first outlines the character of the dangers from air attacks, 
and having described the essential factors involved uses the remaining 
300 pages of the book in considering all the defence measures possible 
to-day. Quite rightly he doubts the possibility of effective defence, 
and the last third of his book is devoted to the national organisation 
and precautionary measures required, especially in cities and towns, 
in case the country is attacked. He goes so far as to discuss, at some 
length, special lay-outs for future cities and designs for buildings in 
order to minimise their vulnerability. A useful bibliography concludes 
the book. G. MERTON. 


8. DrE OPIUMFRAGE: eine Studie zur weltwirtschaftlichen und welt- 
politischen Lage der Gegenwart. By Albert Wissler. 1931. 
(Jena: Fischer. 8vo. xxiii-+ 274 pp. Rm. 12.) 

Dr. WISSLER is a pupil of Professor Salin of Bale. His book con- 
sists of three parts. The first 50 pages relate the history of the opium 
question from the beginning of the Indian trade; they are based 
largely on the work of Morse. The second part analyses the existing 
situation country by country, including the European manufacturing 
countries and the United States as the chief consuming country. 
The proportion of the revenue derived from opium is shown for each 
eastern colony and State in a chronological table (Straits Settlements, 
32°30 per cent.; Federated Malay States, 12 per cent.; British North 
Borneo, 19:24 per cent.; Sarawak, 18 per cent.; Brunei, 22:39 per 
cent.; Hongkong, 10°34 per cent.—all figures for 1928: Macao, 
1923, 57 per cent.; 1928, 25 per cent.). The problem of “ bootleg 
opium” in the Philippines is not ignored. The estimates of drug 
addicts in the United States run from 100,000 to four millions : what is 
certain is that drugs are a rapidly increasing cause of crime. The 
similar situation in Egypt is not mentioned. 

The third part of the book deals with the attempts made to control 
the evil by international action from the Shanghai Conference of 1909 
up to the adoption by the League Assembly of 1929, on the British 
initiative, of the policy of limitation of manufacture. The story is 
told from the documents, but the treatment is unduly theoretical, the 
author being inclined to regard the campaign against manufactured 
drugs as a pretext on the part of the colonial Powers for diverting 
attention from the Far Eastern problem. He goes so far as to say 
that ‘‘ too great an economic sacrifice is being demanded of the manu- 
facturing countries in comparison with the colonial Powers’’ (p. vii) 
—a curious application of the principle of equality of sacrifice. Full 
credit is, however, given to Great Britain as a pioneer in the policy of 
national limitation of manufacture. 


g. THE Dynamics OF INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION. By H. A. Mar- 
quand. 1931. (London: Longmans. 8vo.  viii-+ 206 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

A “ REALISTIC” study of industrial combination was badly needed ; 
and Mr. Marquand’s study of certain outstanding examples of the 
method and policy involved is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of modern industry. The examples are taken chiefly from 
Great Britain and the United States. The description of the process 
of combination is less statistical than is usual; and that is all to the 
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good, for it allows due weight to the influence of personality and the 
“business mind.” J. P. Morgan and John D. Rockefeller are not 
“‘natural forces’’: nor can the theories of supply and demand give 
an adequate basis for an explanation of their outlook and moral 
attitude. The gradual softening of the hand that holds control is 
also an important fact, which cannot be rendered statistically. The 
book will be useful for the understanding of certain influences operative 
in international relations, although Mr. Marquand is not primarily 
concerned with international combines or cartels. When economists 
allow for personalities and historians for natural economic forces we 
may perhaps be able to study the influence of finance upon on 
Cpe B. 


Io. DiscouRs A LASOCIETE DES NATIONS ET AU CONGRES INTERNATIONAL 
DE SOCIOLOGIE. By M. Mariano H. Cornejo. 1930. (Paris: 
Marcel Giard. 8vo. ior pp. 8 /rs.) 


M. CornEJo is one of the best known figures at Geneva; the 
loyalty of the eloquent representative of Peru is one of the pillars of 
the strength of the League in South America. This little volume is 
a collection of speeches made at Geneva at meetings of the Assembly or 
of Committees of the League, and includes an address delivered by the 
author as President of the International Institute ofSociology. Monsieur 
Cornejo’s many friends will be glad to see this record of his activities. 

J. F. W. 


11*, MossE (RUDOLF): Zeitungskatolog 1931. (Berlin: Rudolf-Mosse 
Haus. 4to. 616 pp. Rm. Io.) 


Particulars of newspapers published in Germany; also, in much less 
detail, in other countries. 


12*, SCHINDLER (Axel) : Agrarstatistisches Handbuch. 1931. (Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft. 8vo. 604 pp. Rm. 18.) 
Statistics regarding production and consumption of commodities 


throughout the world, based on official statistics used by the German 
Agricultural Council. 


13*. TRUHART (Herbert von) : Vélkerbund und Minderheitenpetitionen. 
1931. (Wien: Braumiiller. 8vo. 181 pp. Rm. 6.) 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


14. Memoirs, 1897-1903. By Bernhard Fiirst von Biilow. 1931. 
(London: Putnam. 8vo. 639 pp. 25s.) 


THIs is a translation of the first volume of Biilow’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
the fourth and last volume of which has recently been issued in Ger- 
many. The first two volumes of the German edition were reviewed 
in the January 1931 issue of this Journal, and the third and fourth in 
that for May 1931. 

It might be interesting, however, to draw attention to one or two 
matters not previously mentioned. 

Apart from its interest as a contribution to history from the Prussian 
point of view, this volume is full of most entertaining matter. For one 
thing, readers who feared that certain matter, which nearly caused a 
libel action, would be lost to them, need no longer be anxious. The 
matter in question has been reprinted on a leaflet, with a note that it 
is all untrue. The old page has been cut out and the leaflet pasted in. 
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The translator’s choice of words is every now and then curious; e.g. 
p. 13, a “jubilee” at Oxford: the German is “ Jubilaum.”’ Again, on 
p. 23, “ leafing over” for ‘“‘ skimming through a book”’: the German 
is “ blattern.” There are also one or two minor inaccuracies in 
French, e.g. on pp. 351-2. 

The book gives on the whole no pleasant picture of German character ; 
the number of Biilow’s acquaintance who included cunning and slyness 
amongst their characteristics is astonishing. The one person in the 
book who was neither cunning nor sly was the poor Emperor himself, 
who thought he could lead an army, but fell into every trap laid by the 
opposing side (p. 361) at the army manceuvres, and could not be 
trusted to conduct an important conversation, once he had got going, 
without giving something away. 

Biilow, in spite of himself, admired the English character (pp. 329, 
332, 424; see also German Diplomatic Documents, III, pp. 113-14); 
at the same time he considered that Mr. Chamberlain’s overtures of 
1899 and those of Igor were directed towards inducing Germany to 
prevent Russia from thwarting England’s schemes in Asia, and at 
obtaining influence in Vienna behind Germany’s back. This was his 
reason for insisting that negotiations should be with the Triple Alliance, 
and not with Germany alone. 

On the Naval question, although he rightly pointed out that a fleet 
was necessary in view of Germany’s great overseas trade, yet a war with 
England is uppermost in his mind (p. 411). 

On the Portuguese Loan question Biilow adopts the view that 
England deceived Germany. He forgets that the British Government 
were forced into those negotiations very much against their will, 
and repeatedly made it clear to the Germans that they had no wish to 
force Portugal into bankruptcy. Portugal’s recovery with British 
help was treated by Germany as a breach of faith on the British 
Government’s part. 

Biilow claims that he incurred unpopularity in Germany for having 
refused to allow his country to become involved in the Boer War (pp. 
468-9). This is true, but it is somewhat discounted by the encourage- 
ment which Germany gave to Kruger in the years previous to it, to 
resist the claims of the English settled in the Transvaal. 

E. T. S. DUGDALE. 


15. THE Diptomatist. By Jules Cambon. 1931. (London: Allan. 
8vo. I5I pp. 7s. 6d.) 

M. Jutes CAMBON was one of the most distinguished and most 
generally respected diplomatic figures of the pre-War world. No 
one living is better fitted than he to discuss the necessary qualities, 
functions, and experiences of the Ambassador; and he does so in a 
cultured style, enriched with many historical and personal reminis- 
cences. M. Cambon is not unnaturally a warm supporter of the class 
which he and his brother have so greatly adorned, and he does not 
believe that democracy will be able to dispense with the specialised 
knowledge of its diplomatists, although he admits that such knowledge 
can be acquired in other walks of life than that of diplomacy. Once 
the diplomats were drawn mainly from the Church; to-day they are 
not infrequently men of business. The primary necessities are per- 
sonal integrity, tact and breadth of mind. 

M. Cambon records his thoughts with a Gallic tersity which is 
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agreeable to the reader, but should surely have reduced the printer’s 
bill ee to enable this short essay to be published for less than 
7s. Od. 


16*. DRINGENBERG (Henry): Die Mission Haldanes. 1930. (Bonn: 
Verein Studentenwohl E. V. 8vo. 119 pp. Rm. 5.) 
A detailed exposition of Lord Haldane’s Mission to Berlin in 1912. 
Contains a bibliography. Was delivered as a lecture for the degree of 
Doctor at Bonn University. 


17*. SCHLOCHAUER (Hans-Jiirgen) : Der deutsch-russische Riickver- 
sicherungsvertrag : eine historisch-vélkerrechtliche Untersuchung. 
[Heft 22 of Frankfurter Abhandlungen zum modernen Vélkerrecht.] 
1931. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. 88 pp. Rm. 4.) 

The Russo-German Reinsurance Treaty from the point of view of 
international law. 


18*, FRANCE: MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES: Documents 
diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914), 2° série (Ig0I-I1), t. 2 (1% 
janvier—31 décembre 1902). 1931. (Paris: Imprimerie Nation 
ale. la.8vo. 726 pp. 80/fs.) 


WAR 1914-18. 


Ig. THE ALLIED SECRET SERVICE IN GREECE. By Sir Basil Thomson. 
1931. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 288 pp. 2ts.) 


20. First ATHENIAN MEmorRIES. By Compton Mackenzie. 1931. 
(London: Cassell. 8vo. x -++ 402 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE position of Greece during the first part of the War and the 
course of events which ultimately ranged her on the side of one of the 
two groups of belligerents are not only a most interesting study, but 
also a fruitful subject of controversy. Those who look at the case 
with the eyes of the Central Powers have no doubt that Greece was 
terribly bullied by the Entente and that King Constantine, who 
naturally inclined towards Germany, wisely wished to keep Greece 
neutral. Greeks, if Venizelist, unhesitatingly declare that the king was 
wrong, was really a German at heart, and was deceiving the Entente 
Powers. Greek royalists assert that the king was not pro-German, 
but in sympathy with the Entente. Afraid, however, that Greece 
might be made another Belgium he dared not declare himself on their 
side, and so offered ‘“‘ most benevolent neutrality.” English writers 
usually also fall into the same two classes as the Greek. The argument 
thus centres round the personalities of Venizelos and King Constantine. 
The supporters of the former declare that the king acted unconstitu- 
tionally. The royalists hold that the king rightly used his constitu- 
tional position to restrain an impulsive, deceitful and dictatorial 
politician. 

Sir Basil Thomson’s book rather belies its title and is mainly an 
apologia pro Constantino. He bitterly attacks the French Intelligence 
Service as personified in Commander de Roquefeuil, but hardly men- 
tions the British, Italian or Russian services. He continues beyond 
the War, beyond the revolution of 1922 and the death of King Con- 
stantine down to the present day, and sharply criticizes the Greek 
Republic and the present Government. In his historical introduction 
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there are several errors, as, for instance, in his account of the Military 
League in 1909, and this inaccuracy extends to the rest of the book. 
He represents the proposal to transport the Serbian army from Corfu 
to Salonica over the Greek railways via Patras andAthensas outrageous, 
when he should know that it was a bluff on the part of the Entente 
Powers, and the most successful perhaps they made during the War. 
In 1922 the King abdicated before the revolutionary forces had occupied 
Athens. Several points worth mention or discussion are slurred or 
omitted, such as the events of December 2nd, 1916, and the anathema, 
but three pages are given to an account of the French Intelligence 
Service in Switzerland. The text of the Greco-Serbian Treaty would 
have been more pertinent. In short, Sir Basil’s book is a political 
pamphlet and suffers from the disadvantages inevitable in a special 
plea, and it has no literary graces to redeem it. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie, on the other hand, has two great advan- 
tages, for he played an active part in Athens in those momentous days 
and he is an artist. He gives a fascinating picture of Greece in war- 
time down to the end of 1915, and deals with politics and personalities 
impartially and independently. He sees the faults of both sides—the 
shortsightedness, vanity, timidity and obstinacy of the King and his 
party, and the tantalising vacillation of the Entente in Greece. 
British policy was buffeted by the contradictory influences of “‘ pro’s ”’ 
or ‘“ phil’s”” who urged the conflicting claims of the various Balkan 
nationalities. Another Power is credited with having Machiavelli-wise 
backed the royalists when it realised they were not the stronger side, in 
order to weaken Greece by promoting internal dissension, for it believed 
that a powerful Greece would be unfavourable to its own interests. 
Quite apart from their charm as literature, these Athenian Memories 
are a first-hand historical document which will be of permanent value 
for their frank characterisation, their recognition of motes and beams, 
and their political reflections, when a new Finlay appears. The 
difference between the two books, their styles and their outlooks, can 
be seen in their sketches of a certain journalist. Those who knew the 
latter in Athens in those days know well which is the truer picture. 

Through the successive acts of the tragi-comedy are seen the 
appalling indecision and constant change of purpose of the Entente 
Powers which led to so many misunderstandings and untoward incid- 
dents. From Mr. Mackenzie’s acute comments and from what Sir 
Basil leaves unsaid, King Constantine seems to have wished to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds, but did not know which was 
which. He showed the hounds his sympathy with the hare and the 
hare his anxiety to share the spoil with the hounds. Having thus 
committed the error of letting himself be found out he became afraid 
he might be taken for the hare. If he really was the dvevOvvog napdyav 
of the Greek Constitution, his direct negotiations with M. Bénazet 
sound strange. Sir Basil protests too much, and his attitude towards 
his hero might almost be described by one of Mr. Mackenzie’s phrases. 
King Constantine’s flatterers hoped to see the ‘‘ Son of the Eagle ”’ 
recreate the glory of Byzantium, and indeed his reign was in many 
ways typically Byzantine. When political parties in a State divide 
into Venizelists and Royalists or Roundheads and Cavaliers the 
danger to monarchy is obvious. The next volume of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
Memories will have difficulty in being as Herodotean, as entertaining 
and as artistic as this, but it will be welcomed by Clio and her sisters. 

A. J. B. WACE. 
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21. Les MUTINERIES DE LA MARINE ALLEMANDE, 1917-18. By Charles 
Vidil. 1931. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 206 pp. 18 /rs.) 


M. CHARLES VIDIL, a young French naval officer, in his book 
Les Mutineries dela Marine Allemande, goes a long way round before he 
arrives at his real subject. He begins by giving a summarised account 
of sailors’ mutinies in general from 1797 onwards, and in the section 
which he calls Etude Psychologique he tries to deduce therefrom some 
general laws governing the phenomenon of revolution, its symptoms, 
development and characteristics, and the means to be adopted against 
it. There follows next a description of the formation of the German 
Navy during the Great War. By these devious ways we reach the 
account of the mutinies of 1917 and 1918. The section on the spirit 
of the German Navy is dealt with rather too exclusively from the non- 
German point of view, and in describing the rise of the German Navy, 
no attempt is made to correlate the facts with the contemporary 
international conditions. Lack of space no doubt accounts for this, 
but the resultant picture is necessarily a somewhat distorted one. On 
the other hand, the account of the events of 1917 and 1918 shows a 
remarkable knowledge of the facts and the literature of the subject, 
and is admirably objective. 

The causes leading up to the mutiny are carefully assembled to- 
gether. The enforced idleness of the battleships; the practice of 
specialisation in the German Navy, with its resulting absence of changes 
in personnel; the too close proximity of the town of Kiel, itself in a 
state of profound political unrest; finally, the lack of proper food— 
all these factors are given as much consideration as political agitation, 
the sinister political activities of the ‘ Mannschafts-Menage-Kommis- 
sionen’’, diminishing confidence in the leadership, the revolt of the young 
officers who had been ordered on to the submarines, and the agitation 
aroused by the rumours of the “‘ Fatal Expedition’ planned for the 
German Navy. 

Only a slight lack of proportion in the sense of values leads one to 
suspect that the author has merely a book-knowledge of these events 
and cannot, therefore, always judge of them in their right perspective. 
The importance of “defeatism” is over-estimated. The fleet 
came back from Skagerak with the impression that it had done well. 
It was only when the Admiralty attempted to suppress some of the 
losses that a feeling of doubt began to arise and still further shook the 
Navy’s faith in its leaders. The opposition towards the “ Fatal 
Expedition ’”’ was not so much a diminution of the “ Jutland spirit ”’ 
as the characteristic attitude of the mass of the German people at the 
end of the War towards any heroic gesture or question of heroics. 
Incidentally, the National-Socialist movement may be looked upon as 
a form of reaction against this attitude on the part of the War genera- 
tion. 

The causes of the mutinies are carefully explored. One vital 
attitude of mind prevalent in November 1918 has been overlooked, 
however. ‘‘ Governments cannot make peace; only the people must 
make peace. If we decide to leave the battle line, and do so, others 
will do so too. The British fleet also will raise the Red Flag.” This 
was common belief, rumoured everywhere in those November days. 
And this it was that gave an impetus to the rising, in so far as it was 
revolutionary. How far it actually was revolutionary is a question to 
which the book provides no answer beyond the negative one implicit 
in the title: ‘‘ Mutinies in the German Navy.” The otherwise 
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detailed narrative passes very rapidly over the transition from the 
naval mutinies into the general revolution. No attempt, unfortunately, 
is made towards tracing a connection between the conclusions arrived 
at in the introduction and the facts reported in the main body of the 
work. The question, how far it was a case of mutiny, and how far 
of revolution, is carefully avoided, as is also the further question 
implicit therein, namely, of what quality is the patience or the lack 
of it—that is, in effect, the will for revolution—of a nation. 
HARRIET WEGENER. 


22*, Von SPA NACH WEIMAR. By Gerhard Schultze-Pfalzer. 1930. 
(Leipzig: Grethlein. 8vo. 385 pp. Rm. 15.) 

Dr. SCHULTZE-PFALZER believes that the time has now come when 
the events and motives of the German revolution can be judged with 
impartiality, and he has set himself to write the story from a non- 
party standpoint. To a very considerable degree he has been success- 
ful. He has certainly been at pains to sift an enormous amount of 
one-sided and propagandist material for its grain of truth, and in 
places he has given us a very convincing picture of the real feelings 
animating the obscure minds which made the revolution. His account 
of the state of feeling in the German navy at Kiel is particularly success- 
ful. On the other hand, as most of the distortions of the truth of 
which he complains come now from the parties of the reaction, he has 
often found himself, perhaps involuntarily, driven into the position of 
defender of the Majority Socialists and their supporters of the Left 
Centre who carried through the revolution, and he shows considerably 
less understanding either for the Right or for the extreme Left. The 
comparatively inarticulate country districts also receive rather less 
than their fair share of attention, as compared with the towns. 

With these qualifications, Dr. Schultze-Pfalzer’s book may be 
accepted as the fairest and one of the most detailed accounts of the 
revolution which have yet appeared. It depends, perhaps, on personal 
taste whether it is found readable or not. There is hardly a single 
straightforward statement in the whole book. In some cases the 
writer’s allusive and indirect style may enhance the vivid character 
of his descriptions, but more often it is merely wearisome. The 
reviewer, after finishing the long book, felt as if he had eaten several 
pounds of mixed sweets. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


23. THE EVOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC LAW IN EUROPE 
SINCE Grotius. By Walter Simons. 1931. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. -8vo. I40pp. IIs. 6d.) 


THIs interesting monograph by the former Chief Justice of Germany 
reproduces the series of lectures delivered by him last year in the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics, Mass. The author, one of the most 
distinguished jurists in Germany, deals successively with the question 
of sovereignty, the rights of war and of neutrality, State responsibility 
and intervention, nationalities and minorities and international co- 
operation and jurisdiction. In spite of the title, however, these six 
essays are more historical than juridical in character, and the author 
shows a marked inclination to rely for his conclusions on political rather 
than legal grounds. The scientific value of the work is also somewhat 
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lessened by the fact that the author always appears to take sides for his 
country and to treat the German point of view, in all the international 
controversies which have arisen since the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles, as being invariably right. This is particularly exemplified 
in his discussion of The Wimbledon Case, in which he criticises the de- 
cision of the Permanent Court of International Justice on reasons 
strongly imbued with national interests. The same may be said with 
reference to his statement (at p. 58) that, during the War, the “ British 
Prize Courts renounced judicial control over Orders in Council as to 
their consistency with the law of Nations.’”’ If the learned author had 
taken the trouble to make even a superficial examination of the judg- 
ments of these Courts, he would have found more than one instance in 
which it was held that Orders in Council were not binding on the Courts 
when contrary to international law. Then, as to the cases brought in 
England against the Crown, Dr. Simons is under a misapprehension 
with regard to the traditional procedure governing petitions of right. 
The Attorney-General’s fiat is always granted in all proper cases and 
the system does not appear to affect either the independence of the 
judiciary or the rights of the private individual. 

In spite of these inaccuracies, Dr. Simons’s work is useful and in- 
structive, and one which amply repays perusal. eas ig 


24. LA COURTOISIE INTERNATIONALE ET LE DROIT DES GENS. 
By Dr. V. N. Dimitch. 1930. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 174 pp. 
30 jrs.) 

TuHIs is an ambitious attempt to give a systematic presentation 
of the relation between international law and so-called international 
courtesy. It is doubtful whether the author has been altogether 
successful in this attempt and whether the book constitutes a sub- 
stantial addition to the monograph of Stoerk entitled Vélkerrecht und 
Vélkercourtoisie, published in 1908. The theoretical borderline between 
international law, usage and courtesy is in general sufficiently clear, 
but Dr. Dimitch has done much to obliterate it. The major part of 
the book is devoted to a discussion of the law of diplomatic immunities 
and neutrality. But the law of neutrality has nothing to do with 
“courtesy” and the law of diplomatic immunities touches it only 
occasionally ; for instance, in regard to the customs facilities granted 
to diplomatic persons passing the frontier. This confusion is the 
more conspicuous as the author fails to deal with those examples 
of international courtesy which are both instructive and of practical 
importance. Thus one would expect a consideration of the question 
of the jurisdiction of States over foreign ships in their national waters. 
When in 1923 a number of States protested against the legislation of 
the United States enforcing the prohibition law on foreign ships in 
American ports, the protests addressed to the United States were based 
less on legal arguments than on appeals to comity. Dr. Dimitch does 
not refer to the question at all. But he devotes five pages to a detailed 
discussion of Mr. Snowden’s “ discourtesy”” to France and other 
Powers at the Hague Conference in August 1929. 

The author devotes some space to the English conception of 
“comity of nations,” and some of his researches will probably be 
useful to the student attempting to answer the question why English 
judges frequently speak of the ‘‘ comity of -nations”’ when they in 
fact refer to international law. An investigation into the origins of 
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this confusion and of the reasons why it is kept alive is badly needed. 
When we find an English lawyer saying that “ The British Courts, 
on the ground of international comity or courtesy, and on no other 
ground, decline to exercise jurisdiction against a foreign Sovereign or 
independent State, unless the Sovereign or State voluntarily submits 
toits jurisdiction,” then, indeed, it is time to try to draw a line between 
the two sets of rules.? H. L. 


25. INTERNATIONALES VERWALTUNGSRECHT, BAND III, Term II. 
By Karl Neumeyer. 1930. (Miinich: Schweitzer Verlag. 8vo. 


390 pp.) 

THIS volume marks the conclusion of the special part of Professor 
Neumeyer’s monumental work on International Administrative Law. 
It deals principally with international financial relations, with particular 
reference to the question of exchange and the monetary system in its 
international legal aspects. There are interesting chapters on the re- 
cognition of foreign exchange and monetary systems, on the payment 
of international debts in connection with questions of exchange, on 
monetary and exchange matters arising out of transfer of territory, in 
occupied territories in times of peace and war, in colonies and territories 
under consular jurisdiction. A separate section of the treatise deals 
with the international protection and regulation of money relations. 
It is a book which ought to prove indispensable to everyone concerned 
with international finance. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


26*, THE LEAGUE COMMITTEES AND WORLD ORDER: a Study of the 
Permanent Expert Committees of the League of Nations as an 
instrument of International Government. By H. R. G. Greaves. 
1931. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 266 pp. 14s.) 


THIs is an ambitious work which seeks to analyse successively 
within the compass of 260 pages the origins, nature, function and value 
of the technical organisations of the League, such as the Economic 
Committee, the Health Committee, the Communications and Transit 
Committee, the Mandates and Disarmaments Commissions and so on. 
The difficulties facing a student who works on such a vast canvas are 
evident : he must necessarily restrict his opportunities of contributing 
something of original value indicating the immediate and practical 
path of advance which development should take; and if his aim is to 
produce something more than a book of reference—useful and indispens- 
able as such a book is—he will find under his self-imposed conditions his 
imagination taking flight on the wings of wide sweeping generalisations 
based less on observed tendencies than on his own idea of what the 
world should be. His work may thus fall between the two stools of 
scientific treatment and propaganda. I am not sure that Mr. Greaves 
has entirely escaped these dangers. He has assembled these widely 
diverse activities of the League within the covers of a single book 
because of his conviction that in the future they will play in the inter- 
national field the réles which the Ministries of Finance, Commerce, 
Education, Health, Labour, Colonies, etc. reserve for themselves in 
the national field. He can adduce little evidence to show any marked 


1 See C. R. Dunlop, K.C., in Journal of Comparative Legislation and Inter- 
national Law, Third Series, Vol. VI (1924), Part III, p. 275. 
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advance towards executive action on the part of these technical 
organisations whose functions hitherto have been in the main advisory. 
His method is with great care and accuracy‘to examine the origins and 
procedure of each of the Commissions; we are given a picture of the 
machinery—but in the main at rest; the author leaves little room (his 
subjects being so many) to show us the wheels in motion, and some of 
the products of the machine—how scant and disappointing would have 
been the result. He can therefore the more freely indulge in specula- 
tions, many of them familiar, about the capacity of each machine. 
Many of these speculations are stimulating, though it must be assumed 
that before they are realised, the League will have become a kind of 
super-State. 

Whatever one may think of the lines of development of the League 
in the future, Mr. Greaves’ work is valuable as a comprehensive illustra- 
tion of Sir Arthur Salter’s contention that “ the more the activities of 
the world come into contact with each other, not by contact at national 
frontiers but by cutting across them, the broader will be the basis of 
peace.” T. P. CONWELL-EVANS. 


27*. ROTHBARTH (Margarete): Geistige Zusammenarbeit im Rahmen 
des Vélkerbundes. 1931. (Miinster: Aschendorff. 8vo. 195 
pp. Rm. 6.50.) 
The history of intellectual cooperation, the founding of the Inter- 
national Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, its progress and the scope 
of its work, by a member of the staff, 
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28. MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN History, 1815-1928. 
By J. Salwyn Schapiro under the editorship of James T. Shotwell. 
1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 15s.) 


PROFESSOR SCHAPIRO of the College of the City of New York has 
written a very substantial, almost encyclopedic volume, of some 280,000 
words. It is a great contrast to M. Rossier’s brilliant summary, noticed 
in the May issue of this Journal. Professor Schapiro’s work is very care- 
fully planned, every subject having its due place and allotted length. 
It isa workmanlike history, not anessay. Political history, economics, 
industry, agriculture, literature, science, all have a section or chapter 
or more, with dates, places, persons, noted and defined. The plan 
has been admirably carried out. A vast mass of material is presented 
intelligibly, lucidly and in a pleasant, easy style. Elaborate biblio- 
graphies and a number of clear maps add to the value of the book. 
The aim is to present everything with scientific fairness. Thus when 
the history of Socialism is given, the views, for instance, of Marx are 
described; and there follows a criticism of those views. There is an 
absence of partisanship ; and there is an obvious and largely successful 
effort to give the accepted criticism of the most recent and scientific 
authorities—for instance, in the pages on the causes of the World 
War. I consider this to be a remarkable text-book of the elaborate 
and all-embracing kind. R. B. Mowat. 


29. L’UNIon EuropEENNE. By B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch and G. Scelle. 
1931. (Paris: Delagrave. 8vo. 334 pp. 20 /¥s.) 

30*. Europe. By Edouard Herriot. 1930. (Paris: Rieder. 8vo. 
279 Pp. 15 frs.) 
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31*. Tue UNITED STATES OF Europe. By Edouard Herriot. Trans. 
by _—" Dingle. 1930. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 294 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

32*. TATSACHEN UND ZAHLEN Evropas. By Wladimir Woytinsky. 
1930. (Wien: Paneuropa Verlag. 8vo. 211 pp. Rm. 8.50.) 

33. PLANEUROPA: DIE SOZIALE UND WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ZUKUNFT 
Europas. By Andreas Fleissig. 1930. (Miinchen: Duncker 
und Humboldt. 8vo. 170 pp. Rm. 7.50). 

34*. Les DEUX Europes. By E. Delaisi. 1929. (Paris: Payot. 
la. 8vo. 254pp. 20/7s.) 


L’Union Européenne reproduces in handy form all the official 
documents relating to the Briand Memorandum “ sur l’organization 
d’un régime fédérale européenne” of May 1st, 1930. The collection of 
documents is given in three groups: first, the speeches at the Tenth 
Assembly of the League in 1929 and the communiqué to the Press of 
September oth, 1929; second, the Briand Memorandum of May I, 1930, 
and the 26 answers of the Governments consulted; third, the docu- 
ments relating to the Eleventh Assembly of the League, 1930, being 
the Report of the French Government of September 8th, 1930, the 
Resolution of the European Commission referring the subject to the 
League Assembly, the speeches made at the Assembly, the Resolution 
of the Assembly dated September 7th, 1930, approving the initiative of 
the European Commission and the economic resolutions voted by the 
Assembly on the Report of the Second Committee of Economic Work. 
Extracts only are given of the speeches delivered before the League 
Assembly in 1929 and 1930, but the extracts are made solely with a 
view to giving the reader an ‘‘ objective idea of the problems raised by 
the question of European Federation.”’ An excellent short preface 
gives a summary of the origins of the project and the reaction of the 
Briand Memorandum on public opinion, on the Governments affected 
and on the legal aspect of the question. Both editors are legal special- 
ists holding academic appointments. This volume is one of a series 
called Bibliotheque d’histoire et de politique directed by Jacques 
Ancel which contains modern studies on individual countries and 
international problems. 


M. Herriot has written a handbook of the Pan-European problem. 
After giving an historical survey of the problem, he sets out in detail an 
account of the effects of the Briand Memorandum in each country, with 
chapter and verse, giving quotations from memoranda and reports. 
The Customs problem is followed through the various stages of League 
negotiation up to the Tariff Conference in 1927, and the whole subject 
is amplified by references to all important recent books or public 
discussions. 

Arising out of the Briand Memorandum there follow chapters on the 
Customs Union, Cartels, the Economic Machinery of the international 
aspect of Europe, Finance, Labour, Public Health, Intellectual 
Cooperation. The book is written in a very lively manner and a great 
deal of useful information is given, and many quotations from League 
documents. It is an excellent book to start the mind on the whole 
subject of European cooperation: it is full of facts without being 
learned, can be read at a sitting, and is most useful as a reference book 
on any aspect of the European movement since the War. The trans- 
lation reads very flatly in places: one suspects that the rather rapid 
journalistic style tells to better effect in the original French. 
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Mr. Woytinsky’s book is called “The Facts and Figures of 
Europe.” His United Europe, which is considered only from the 
industrial and agrarian standpoints, imagines England and Russia 
as one possible Customs Area. The rest of the world, except China and 
Japan on the one hand and the United States and South America on 
the other, is grouped as the overseas possessions attached to this 
European Customs Union. The British Empire and Russia, in one 
form or another, are thought of as one with the economic necessities 
involved in this European area. The problems discussed are popula- 
tion, food, raw materials, export, colonial questions and the economic 
future of Europe. An amazing series of tables is given on every 
subject, not only for “ Europe ”’ as a whole but for each country as a 
participant in the economic life of the whole. If one reads this book 
through, letting the statistical material offer a general picture to the 
mind, much useful information will be gained about European affairs 
which will form a salutary point of mental reference in considering 
other more philosophical or political sketches of the Pan-European 
problem. 


As an argument for the idea of European unity based on the concep- 
tion that Pan-Europa can only be developed along economic and non- 
political lines, Herr Fleissig’s Planeuropa thesis is set against the 
scheme of Coudenhove-Kalergi, the fault of this scheme being the 
neglect of actual and economic possibilities for purely ideal political 
theories. All superstructures above the given national conditions 
obtaining are criticised as theoretical failures : the most inoperative of 
all such ideas, Communism, Capitalism, and so on, being Socialism, 
which deals in antiquated methods instead of taking over and starting 
from the existing order of things in a highly nationalised Europe. 

The cartel is an instructive attempt to bridge the differences in 
Socialism and pure Capitalism: it avoids the dangers in both systems 
and is a real international solution to the present difficulties of re- 
stricted national capitalism. This the author calls “‘ Plancapitalism.”’ 
This ‘‘ Plancapitalism ”’ is discussed through a somewhat complicated 
or naive process of technical economic reasoning about the influence 
of the price level acting indirectly through international arrangements 
of “‘ production,” as a result of which the consumer would benefit. 
Wage questions are thrown about in this argumentation. The deus 
ex machina is a universal compulsory organisation of production and 
consumption in the form of these great international cartels that fix 
the terms of production, strengthen consumption, and stabilise the num- 
ber of employed in each such grouping. In this way will a new struc- 
ture be given to the industrial life of labour throughout Europe. 

A new supernational consciousness will grow from the cartel 
organisation as outlined. This internationalism is not based on class 
war, but on class understanding through a new economic grouping of 
Employers and Labour. It is to be a solidarity of work among the 
nations—among European nations: a “ Euronationalism’’, in actual 
working, for the sake of the author’s argument : an inter-state cartel 
system controlling production and finance. England would belong 
to this economic future of Euronational cartels. The United States 
offers a considerable challenge to the smooth evolution of this system 
because America has such power of giving credit, and this will count 
more with Russia than any rationalisation of prices through the cartel 
system. This is only another reason impelling Europe to unify its 
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economic life—unity being strength. Here comes the strange argument 
that a unified Europe joining with Russia could obtain all raw materials 
within itself and be independent of America. The Planeuropean 
system applied to agrarian problems would level any danger from 
Russian wheat in Europe. The agrarian problem is discussed at some 
length, it again being shown that the rapid industrial and capitalistic 
development of Europe forced agriculture into the background, left it 
unorganised, forced the peasant to become an emigrant and left the 
ground fallow for all the post-War agony under this heading. 

Here again the rational non-political re-grouping of Planeuropa 
will organise agrarian production through regional understandings 
into continental syndicates which fit agrarian life fully into the system 
of Plancapitalism. Mr. Fleissig has some interesting data on the 
wheat problems of Europe, and his reasoning here touches earth in 
more senses than one. The book ends with a sharp attack on Couden- 
hove-Kalergi’s Pan-European movement: on the danger of allowing 
ideal political schemes to blind us to the practical possibilities ofevolving 
Planeuropa which is to be the middle way between Capitalism and 
Socialism. I have set out at some length the argumentation of this 
book because it shows how easy it is to sing an “ O altitudo ” and leap 
off into the unknown on this subject of the United States of Europe. 
There is no end to the theorising and ideal planning for the future of a 
European Unity which is in itself almost an algebraical formula, and 
this book is a good example of a variation on the theme. It is not very 
readable ; the style is laboured and even for German bristles with 
abstract terms. 

Quite other than such a forecast for the economic impasse of 
Europe is Les deux Europes, M. Delaisi’s excellent book. If he has a 
thesis at all, after examining the causes of the economic instability of 
Europe, it is that Europe should give up her struggle to retain her over- 
sea markets and let the highly industrialised centre of Europe (Europe 
A) profit by the political movements that have made 80 million 
Russian peasants into proprietors and broken up the latifundia in 
Roumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia and so on. In other words, let 
us industrialise the backward agricultural fringe of capitalistic Europe 
and of Russia (7.e. Europe B). But the interest of M. Delaisi’s book lies 
in the picture he gives of this highly industrialised core of Europe. 
With a real sense of economic values, a lively picture of Europe A, 
the capitalistic Europe, is given, showing how the burden of maintaining 
his standard of life has forced the European to lay the whole world under 
fee by emigration, international investment, ‘colonisation,’ which 
means forcible control of raw materials, and finally war. The book is 
admirable account of the rise of the industrial age, with statistics and 
historical data and maps. For piecing together the world in which we 
Europeans live with dates and facts and figures no better book could 
be placed in the hands of the student of international affairs. It is the 
best literary account of Capitalism in Europe we know. 

A. Watts. 


35*. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN Europe. By J. H. Robinson 
and C. A. Beard. Revised and enlarged edition. 2 vols. 13090. 
(London: Ginn & Co. 8vo. xi-+ xxv + 611, xi + xxvi + 661 
pp. $3.60.) 

THIs is a summary both for the ordinary reader and for the upper 
classes in schools. It covers European history from the Renaissance ; 
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and the second volume includes references to events aslateas 1927. At 
the end is a very interesting statement of changes in the outlook of the 
modern world in science and literature; but here the treatment is 
astonishingly limited to English sources. There is no reference to the 
violent transitions in Continental literature, nor to the progress of 
the plastic arts and music. However, it is something to find history 
including at least a reference to the physical sciences. The book is 
valuable and interesting. Cc. D. B. 


36*. MARGUERITTE (Victor): La Patrie Humaine. 1931. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 8vo. 284 pp. 12 /7s.) 
Advocates peace via Pan-Europa. 


37*. WINKLER (Wilhelm): Statistisches Handbuch der europidischen 
Nationalitaten. 1931. (Wien: Braumiiller. 8vo. 250pp. Rm. 
10.) 

Relevant statistics regarding minority nations in all European countries. 


EUROPE: WESTERN 
38*. STRESEMANN. By Antonina Vallentin. Trs. by Eric Sutton. 


1931. (London: Constable. 8vo. vi-+ 343 pp. 15s.) 


THIs is an impression rather than a conventional biography, and, 
like all impressionistic works, it raises the question how far the result- 
ing portrait shows Stresemann himself, or how far it rather reflects the 
biographer’s personality. Certainly Madame Vallentin is an excellent 
writer. Unlike most biographies, this is readable from the first page 
to the last, and much of the writing is brilliant. A particularly vivid 
and intimate effect is produced by the visual descriptions of which the 
author is fond; she loves to dwell on the physical characteristics of most 
of her chief characters, and to give pen pictures of their meetings, 
with all an eyewitness’s detail. The following passage gives a good 
example of her style : 


“* History can hardly produce a precedent for the initiation of so significant 
a move by a really non-existent Government. The hour and the form in 
which the subsequent Locarno plan saw the light of day bear no impress 
whatever of an historicalevent. In the room of the Secretary of State, on a 
grey winter morning, sat two men facing each other; the small chairs and 
insignificant writing-table seemed overwhelmed by the weight of those two 
mighty forms. Two heads emerged from the darkness of the room, the 
heavy tanned face of the Secretary of State withits prominent nose and heavy 
lidded goggling eyes, in strong contrast with the other’s narrow brow and 
silver hair. One by one the sentences fell from the German’s lips, and as he 
was accustomed to think visually, he wrote them down on a large sheet of 
paper in front of him, because he found expressions come more easily if he 
wrote them down. Lord D’Abernon nodded to himself from time to time, 
then he pulled a stump of pencil from his pocket, which was quite lost in the 
grasp of his enormous hand, pushed back his loose black sleeves, and wrote 
on the shining starched white surface of his cuffs. The words that he 
wrote down in this way—one that was very usual with him—were the first 
intimation to the world of the first great treaty of peace between the Western 
Powers.” 


Whether the values in the picture as a whole are correct or not is 
another question, and one which the reader at all acquainted with the 
subject-matter will probably wish to answer for himself. For Madame 
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Vallentin, Stresemann was essentially a romantic and an idealist, and 
above all, an optimist. It was his optimism that made him believe 
the arguments of the German High Command in favour of unlimited 
submarine warfare : Madame Vallentin represents him as having been 
converted by Helferrich with Pauline abruptness to the policy of 
reconciliation with which his name is identified, and into which, there- 
after, he poured his undiminished optimism. 

Madame Vallentin’s psychological interpretation is on the whole 
convincing, and it is clearly based on solid foundations. It is true 
that she systematically ignores dates, and devotes several chapters to 
Locarno without even informing her readers what Locarno was, but 
she obviously writes with a considerable inside knowledge of German 
politics that helps to make her work valuable from the historical point 
of view, as well as from the literary. One could only wish that she 
had found it possible to give chapter and verse for some of her more 
important statements, e.g. for what she says about the Treaty of 
Rapallo on p. 206. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


39*. Civic TRAINING IN SWITZERLAND: A STUDY OF DEMOCRATIC 
Lire. By R. C. Brooks. 1930. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
xxi + 436 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

In form, this is one of a series of studies published under the 
editorship of Professor Merriam, of the University of Chicago, on the 
characteristics of civic education in present-day countries. In sub- 
stance, while obviously true to this formal mission, it is the latest 
and in many respects the most illuminating of the countless books on 
Switzerland written by Anglo-Saxon authors in the course of the last 
and of the present generation. It is distinguished from its predecessors 
in that it is neither a study of constitutional law and politics in the 
ordinary sense, nor an account of travel and Alpine climbs. 

The task, as set by Professor Merriam in a brief but most interesting 
preface, is far more ambitious. In this and in the other volumes of the 
series, he wishes to find “‘ the social bases of political cohesion ’”’ in 
several countries and “‘ the various mechanisms of civic education ” 
devised to consolidate these bases. The problem, as I understand it, 
is to discover the essential foundations of the State, familiarity with 
constitutional superstructure being taken for granted. 

The problem of discovering the essential foundations of the State 
was one that Professor Brooks was particularly well qualified to solve 
as far as Switzerland is concerned. His previous writings, and notably 
his excellent Government and Politics of Switzerland, already showed 
deep insight into the subject. Since its publication, in 1918, he has 
made prolonged sojourns in the country. He has travelled extensively 
and repeatedly throughout its length and breadth on foot and in third- 
class railway carriages. He has established many personal connections 
with all sorts and conditions of Swiss citizens, whom he always found 
the more ready to answer his penetrating questions as they naturally 
responded to his obviously sympathetic interest. All the knowledge 
thus orally acquired, supplementing the results of the most painstaking 
perusal of the literary production of generations, ranging from pamphlets 
and newspapers through official documents to learned treatises, have 
made of our author an uniquely equipped authority on the subject. 
I certainly know of no one, within Switzerland or without, who has ever 
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compiled such a complete inventory of the cultural stock in trade of 
the Swiss people. This inventory, moreover, is presented in a most 
vivid and yet in a most orderly fashion. I can but indicate its contents 
by quoting the headlines of some of its most instructive and stimulating 
chapters : Dominating and competing loyalties of the Swiss, Economic 
groups and political representation, Swiss family life and the woman 
movement, Language, literature and the press, Tradition and devotion 
to locality. 

The one demerit of Professor Brooks is his lack of impartiality, 
born of an instinctive love of the Swiss people, of their ideals and ways. 
To this partiality he candidly confesses in a delightfully personal 
preface. Admitting ‘‘a prejudice . . . in favour of democracy,” an 
inclination “‘ to the Jeffersonian rather than to the Hamiltonian political 
philosophy,” and a peculiar fondness for the pacifistic and pedagogical 
outlook on life, he could not but feel partial towards a people who so 
clearly share this prejudice, this inclination and this outlook. 

In the space allotted, it is quite impossible to comment on any of 
the many aspects of Swiss life discussed by Professor Brooks, and it 
would be unconvincing, as well as singularly ungracious, to find fault 
in a word with any of his enthusiastic, but always well-reasoned con- 
clusions. Had he been called upon to take a hand in the national affairs 
of the country, instead of only analysing them between busy terms of 
undergraduate teaching in an American College, he might perhaps 
have been led to consider them with less benevolence. The Swiss 
resemble most other people in that they are more pleasant to meet 
as hosts or as casual holiday acquaintances than as customers, em- 
ployers, competitors or electors. Not unlike some others also, they 
accept compliments and eulogies more readily than stern criticism. 
Those of my Swiss fellow-countrymen who have read this book are 
duly grateful to Professor Brooks for presenting their national virtues 
so plausibly and their national shortcomings so apologe tically. Should 
his pages be translated into French or German, they would be assured 
of a correspondingly wide circulation in Switzerland. By enlightening 
the Swiss people about themselves, Professor Brooks would improve 
their civic training. It is to be hoped also that he would incite his 
readers to become more fully worthy of the confidence of their learned 
American friend and champion. WILLIAM E. RAPPARD. 


40*. OCCUPIED, 1918-1930: a postscript to the Western Front. By 
F. Tuohy. 1931. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 
320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuts book is the first account of the occupation of the Rhineland 
from beginning to end. As the author represents the parts played by 
the British, French, Belgians, Americans and Germans, the length of 
the book does not allow him to go into much detail. But the outline 
is quite comprehensive, as regards events as well as the human element. 
The author uses a good deal of slang and French and German colloquial- 
isms, which are not always necessary. This may make the book lively 
reading, but it also sometimes obscures the meaning. 

There are a few small inaccuracies. On p. 127 the British Intelli- 
gence Department is stated to have listened in to German telephone 
conversations almost up to Locarno. This was not done after 1923 
at the latest. On p. 238 one of the effects of the Treaty of Locarno is 
said to have been that “ hardly a German national save a prostitute .. . 
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“was henceforward seen in public in company with an Allied uniform.” 
This was not so in the British Zone. If Locarno had any effect on the 
average respectable German girl’s relations with British soldiers, it was 
more likely to be the contrary. On p. 266 Cardinal Schlute of Cologne is 
mentioned. It should be Cardinal Schulte. On p. 269 Lord Kil- 
marnock, the British High Commissioner, is described as having been 
“‘ markedly pro-French.” Those who knew him well certainly did not 
think so. 

The author, who appears to have seen something of the occupation 
at close quarters as a journalist, is completely candid, and the book 
should be read by those interested in the occupation, and especially 
in the part played by the French. R. G. C. 


41. DER DEUTSCHE SOZIALISMUS VON LupwiG GALL BIS KARL MARX. 
By F. Briigel and B. Kautsky. (Viennaand Leipzig: Hess. 1931. 
8vo. 303 pp. Rm. 6.) 

Tuts book has been compiled by two of the better-known among 
the younger Austrian Socialists with a view to showing the early 
development of German Socialism. It consists of a series of selections 
from the writings of the early leaders, beginning with Piittmann’s 
account of Gall, an almost forgotten figure of the Napoleonic era, and 
ending with extracts from the works of Marx. The two editors have 
done their work well; the general course of the German Socialist 
movement during the early part of the nineteenth century is traced in 
an admirable introduction, and illustrated in the selections, which 
cover an unusually wide field without omitting anything of first-class 
importance. The publishers are also to be commended for the exceed- 


ingly attractive make-up of the page, and above all for the beautiful 
print. C. B. ma 


42. MUSSOLINI OHNE Myrtuus. By Adolf Saager. 1930. (Wien: 
Hess. 8vo. 275 pp.) 

WE are spared nothing in this book, from the eleven sentences which 
I] Duce has served in prison, the photograph he had taken of himself 
stroking a lion, his delight over the sudden appearance of a brilliant 
genealogical tree proving his descent from medieval Condottieri and not 
merely from a blacksmith, his responsibility in the death of Amendola 
and Matteotti, and his cruelty in the organisation of numberless punitive 
expeditions, down to his contradictory promises to workers and em- 
ployers and his central belief in the rightness of might. With the aid 
of psychology Herr Saager explains the Mussolini phenomenon as “‘ the 
perfect type of Jung’s super-animal intuitive being”’ let loose on a people 
“who have a stark sense of reality coupled with an almost drunken 
capacity for enthusiasm.” 

This is Mussolini without the myth, but there are other myths 
which are all exploded by the author. Land reclamation (Bonijfica 
Integrale), the almost unanimous plebiscite for Fascism in 1929, the 
Fascism-saved-Italy-from-Bolshevism theory, finally the Lateran 
Treaty and Concordat and the Duce’s Balkan peace policy are all put 
through the process with varying success. Each criticism is carefully 
documentated, though one would appreciate more references for the 
quotations and fewer misprints. 

The whole process verges on propaganda were it not that the 
author has obviously spent a long time in Italy and loves the people of 
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that country. His chapter on Mazzini is one of the best in the book, 
and his quotations from living Italian critics of Fascism are chosen with 
sympathy and knowledge of who’s who in that “ other Italy” of 
which the world hears little to-day. 

It is a pity that three-quarters of this long book are devoted to the 
rise of the Dictatorship, while the last five years (1925-30) which have 
seen the greatest volume of Mussolinian legislation are packed into 
some seventy pages. The Fascist Syndical system founded in 1926 is 
hardly mentioned. Foreign policy in this period is crowded into a 
dozen pages, relations with the Vatican into a bare half-dozen. Once 
the Dictator has become absolute, the author seems to lose interest in 
him, but Herr Saager forgets that the Italian Statute Book will not be 
torn up at Mussolini’s death. The Dictator’s legislation is a legacy 
which the New Italy will have to inherit, at least in part, and the Fascist 
sauy is not so dependent on the Duce’s life as the author would like it 
to be. 

There are few critics of Fascism who would deny that the Fascist 
Corporate State in which a single type of national syndicate provides 
for the needs of workers and employers is an interesting idea, even if 
present conditions in Italy make it difficult to realise. Under Fascist 
tule the Italian Air Force and the Mercantile Marine have improved 
beyond comparison with pre-Fascist days. Athletics of all kinds have 
become the special care of Fascist clubs and associations, and yet the 
author of this book mentions none of these things. His book might 
have been even more effective had there been some recognition 
of the actual as opposed to the many mythical achievements of the 
Fascist Dictator. S. E. SAUNDERS. 


43*. BartHou (Louis): Lyautey et le Maroc. 1930. (Paris: 
Editions du “ Petit Parisien.” 8vo. 204 pp. map. 15 /rs.) 
Marshal Lyautey’s work in Morocco. 


44. GurtAn (Waldemar) : Der integrale Nationalismus in Frankreich : 
Charles Maurras und die Action Frangaise. 1931. (Frankfurt-a- 
M.: Klostermann. 8vo. 131 pp. Rm. 8o.) 


An account of Charles Maurras’ life and activities, and of the Action 
Frangaise as a forerunner of Fascism. 


45*. INDUSTRIELLE PRODUKTION : Sammlung produktionsstatistischer 
Ergebnisse bis zum Jahre 1930. [Sonderhefte zu Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, Nr. 8.] 1931. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 4to. 207 pp. 
Rm. 7.60.) 

Statistics of production in the various branches of industry in Germany 
during 1930. 


46*. JUNGDEUTSCHE IDEE ODER NATIONALSOZIALISMUS? [Der Staats- 
biirger, Volksnationale Schriftenreihe, Heft 34.] 1931. (Berlin: 
Jungdeutscher Verlag. 8vo. 16 pp. 40 Af.) 

A comparison between ‘‘ Jungdeutsch ’’ and National-Socialist ideas, 
showing how far they are reconcilable or otherwise. 


47. *KtHLMANN (Richard von) : Gedanken iiber Deutschland. 1931. 
(Leipzig: Paul List. 8vo. 294 pp. Rm. Io.) 


Reflections of the former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the 
War, the Peace and the position of Germany in relation to France, to the 
League and to the world economic crisis. 
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48*. LEFForD (Victor): 20,000 km. Zollmauern: Das Unrecht von 
Versailles: Zollunion Deutschland: Osterreich: Tschechoslo- 
wakei. 1931. (Wien: Manz. 8vo. 87pp. Rm. 1.80.) 

The circumstances leading up to the Austro-German Customs Union 
proposal, the legal position with regard to it, Pan-Europa considerations, 
etc. 

49*. LuETGEBRUNE (Dr. Walter): Neu-Preussens Bauernkrieg. 193I. 
(Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 8vo. 213 pp. Km. 
3-80.) 

Traces the incidents of the ‘‘ Bauernkrieg ’’ from 1928 onwards. The 
author is a solicitor, himself a peasant. 


50*. Maurois (André): Lyautey. 1931. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 
350 pp. 15 rs.) 

51. Nicorar (Dr. Helmut): Oberschlesien im Ringen der Volker. 
1930. (Breslau: Grass, Barth & Co. 8vo. 126 pp. 9g maps. 
Rm. 3.) 

The history of Upper Silesia down to the present day. The author is 
the Secretary in Oppeln of the ‘“‘ Kampfbund fiir deutsche Kultur,’’ and 
gives the German point of view. 


52. NétGES (Jakob) : Nationalsozialismus und Katholizismus. 1931. 
(Kéln: Gilde-Verlag. 8vo. 223 pp. Km. 3-90). 

Emphasises the differences between National-Socialist and Catholic 
aims in Germany. By a Catholic. 

53*. Scuacut (Dr. Hjalmar): Das wirtschaftliche Deutschland und 
das Ausland. 1931. (Copenhagen: Levin und Munksgaard. 
8vo. 23 pp. 50 Pf.) 

Lecture delivered in Copenhagen on December gth, 1930. 

54*. TERHALLE (Fritz): Deutschlands Finanznot: Das Problem der 
6ffentlichen Lasten. 1931. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 
8vo. 54 pp. Rm. 2.40.) 


A survey of the means adopted to meet the present financial crisis in 
Germany. The author a Professor at Hamburg University. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 

55*. BRITISH AND FoREIGN STATE Parers, 1926. Part I, Vol. CXXIII. 
1931. (H.M.S.O. 8vo. 1153 pp. 25s.) 

56*. STATISTICAL TABLES RELATING TO BRITISH AND FOREIGN TRADE 
AND INpDuSTRY (1924-1930). Part II: Principal Industries, 
Production and Trade, April 1931. 1931. (H.M.S.O. Cmd. 3849. 
La.8vo. 513 pp. 75S. 6d.) 


EUROPE: CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN 


57. HABSBURGS WEG VON WILHELM ZU BRIAND: DIE MEMOIREN DES 
GRAFEN TAMAS VON ERDOpy. By Paul Szemere and Erich 
Czech. 1931. (Leipzig: Amalthea Verlag. 8vo. 312 pp.) 


Count Erpdépy, a man of action rather than of letters, has a great 
deal to say that is well worth reading. A personal friend of the King- 
Emperor Karl, he acted as courier in the famous Sixtus correspondence. 
Afterwards he was in close attendance on the King and Queen during 
their last days of effective sovereignty. He went through the Bol- 
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shevik régime in Hungary, escaped to Vienna, earned his living in 
various adventurous ways, visited the royal pair at Prangin, and then 
suddenly found himself again in the centre of international politics, 
putting Karl up for the night in Vienna on his first return to Hungary, 
motoring him across the frontier and remaining with him until the end 
of that unhappy adventure. He then helped to organise the Hun- 
garian irregulars in West Hungary — his own estate lay), who 
resisted the cession of the Burgenland to Austria. He was not, 
however, actively engaged in the King’s second Putsch. 

Count Erdédy was thus personally and closely engaged in some 
of the most interesting events of the troubled post-Armistice period in 
Central Europe. His account of his experiences is both interesting and 
of historical value, even if the points on which it corrects previous 
works are mainly those of detail. When he touches on broader issues, 
allowance must be made for a very pronounced point of view; but this 
is itself not without value, since Count Erdédy’s attitude, which is 
shared by many of his class and outside it, has been so little voiced in 
the literature of the period that its existence is apt to be forgotten 
and its influence under-estimated. 

As regards the style of this book, it is perhaps difficult to form a 
fair judgment. Count Erdédy has handed his material over to two 
journalists. We get a glimpse into the workshop on a late page, where 
a facsimile of the original diary is placed opposite the finished product. 
The diary writes: “ We who exposed ourselves in his (the King’s) 
cause shall now become fair game for the Free Electors.” The literary 
version runs: ‘‘ But all we who dared to be true in this time of misery 
shall now, after his death, become fair game for our political enemies. . . .”’ 
Some would have preferred less writing up, fewer dots . . . and above 
all no introduction . . . which is a terrible piece of journalese. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 


58*. LA FORMATION DE LA YOUGOSLAVIE. By Emile Haumant. 1930. 
(Paris : Editions Bossard. 8vo. x-+ 752 pp. 60 frs.) 


From the general reader’s point of view, this is possibly the best 
history of the Yugoslavs which has yet appeared in any Western lan- 
guage. It is much fuller than Professor Temperley’s History of Serbia, 
and the style is far more readable than that of Herr Wendel. It gives 
a clear, well-arranged and interesting picture of the development of 
the Yugoslavs from earliest times up to the creation of the Yugoslav 
State. It is, moreover, a definitely sound and scholarly work, based 
on extensive reading and research, covering both original documents and 
secondary sources. The authority for the author’s individual state- 
ments is not given, but there is a fairly extensive bibliography to each 
chapter. It must, however, be pointed out that Serbian and French 
works have been used in more extensive fashion than the nature of the 
subject matter entirely justifies. Zlatarski’s Bulgarian history is not 
adduced in the chapters on early Macedonia, nor Marczali’s work in 
that on the Hungarian Serbs. German writings seem to have been 
used sparingly although not entirely neglected. The result is that, 
although this history is the work of a scholar and in an entirely different 
category from the usual propaganda, yet the Serb point of view is 
almost invariably championed, sometimes to a degree which many 
would contest very warmly. M. Haumant’s treatment of the Mace- 
donian question is one strong case in point, but there are many others. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 
002 
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59*. Das DEUTSCHTUM DES SUDOSTENS IM JAHRE 1930. 10931. 
(Graz: Verlag der Alpenland-Buchhandlung Siidmark. 8vo. 
124 pp. Rm. 2.20.) 

The position of the German minorities in South Tyrol, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Roumania. 


60. HanpjierFF (Dr. iur. Nikola) : Organisation der Staats-und Selbst- 
verwaltung in Bulgarien. (Heft 4 of Schriften der Deutschen 
Akademie.) 1931. (Munich: Reinhardt. 8vo. 113 pp. Rm. 
4-50.) 

Contains an historical section, and then gives a résumé of the adminis- 
trative officials and their functions in the State. 


USSR. 


61*. THE END OF THE RussIAN EMPIRE. By Michael T. Florinsky. 
1931. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xvi-+ 272 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

TuHE Russian revolution of 1917 has cast its mighty shadow over 
the three preceding years, and the history of Russia during the War 
is generally treated by contemporary writers as a mere prelude to the 
revolution. The present volume, being one of a series devoted ‘to the 
“Economic and Social History of the World War,” deals exclusively 
with the war period; and Dr. Florinsky has brought together a mass of 
facts not readily accessible elsewhere regarding the state of trade and 
industry, the effects of mobilisation in town and country, the growth 
of opinion in different strata of society, conditions in the army, and 
so forth, during these eventful years. 

We say advisedly a ‘‘ mass of facts.’’ Dr. Florinsky has exercised 
praiseworthy industry in mobilising his facts from every quarter (not, 
however, distinguishing very critically between A 1 and C 3 categories 
of evidence) ; he has classified and marshalled them in perfect order ; 
and he launches them at the reader in shock formation, leaving him 
overwhelmed and a trifle bewildered. It is perhaps due to the plan 
of the series that Dr. Florinsky has confined himself in the main to the 
dry bones of research ; but the result is a book which is valuable rather 
than readable, a storehouse of information and not a finished history. 
The information given is in many cases new and striking. Conditions 
in Russia during the War both at and behind the front were such as to 
beggar description; but we prefer to select for quotation a sober 
account by a careful student of the conditions of peasant life in one of 
the most fertile provinces of Russia on the eve of the War : 

Generally speaking, in spite of the healthy out-of-door environment, 
the anti-sanitary conditions in the villages are such that the prevention of 
epidemics is almost impossible. An important factor is the weakened 
condition of the peasants due to under-nourishment. . . . Such food-stuffs as 
meat, meal, bacon and vegetable oils appear on a family table only on rare 
occasions, perhaps two or three times a year. The normal fare consists of 
bread, kvass, and often cabbage and onions, to which fresh vegetables may be 
added in the autumn. And even then the peasants do not always eat as 
much as they would like to, not even in years of good harvests. 


Comment on such a paragraph is superfluous. 


62. BOLSHEVISM AT A DEADLOCK. By Karl Kautsky. Translated by 
B. Pritchard. 1931. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. 193 pp. 
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63. PaN-SovieTisM. By Bruce Hopper. 1931. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 8vo. xii -+ 288 pp. $2.50.) 


64. WHy REeEcoGNIsE Russia? By Louis Fischer. 1931. (New 
York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 8vo. 298 pp. $2.) 


65*. THE SUCCESS OF THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN. By V. M. Molotov. 
1931. (London: Modern Books Ltd. 8vo. 77 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


From the Soviet point of view, Karl Kautsky, the old German 
Social-Democrat leader, is a renegade Marxist who deserted the cause 
just as it was being carried to success. From Kautsky’s point of 
view, the Soviet régime is treason to true Marxism, and has become 
fundamentally “‘ counter-revolutionary.” Bolshevism at a Deadlock is 
frankly an indictment, and scarcely pretends to be objective. A 
more serious drawback is that the writer has no personal knowledge or 
understanding of Russian conditions, and that his discussion of the 
subject is therefore purely theoretical. The last chapter, in which he 
speaks of the need of a “‘ democratic revolution’ in Russia, seems to 
us little more than a collection of meaningless phrases. It is a pity 
that time and money have been wasted translating a book of such 
little value. 

Pan-Sovietism is yet another American survey of conditions in the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Hopper foresees a clash between the two great 
economic world forces, the Soviet system on one side and American 
capitalism on the other. The theme is not new, and the writer cannot 
be said to throw any fresh light on it. The book is too elementary and 
superficial to be regarded as a serious contribution to the problem to 
which it relates. 

Why Recognise Russia? is an intelligent piece of propaganda, de- 
cently veiled, in favour of recognition of the Soviet Union by the 
United States. Like most propaganda, it is more likely to please the 
converted than those whom it seeks to convert; but it has the quality 
of provoking thought. 

The Success of the Five-Year Plan contains two speeches delivered 
by Molotov at the Sixth All Union Soviet Congress in March last. It 
has the same kind of value as the official utterances of the heads of other 
governments. The title is misleading, as less than half of the two 
speeches is devoted to the subject named. 


66*. Lenin: Rep Dictator. By George Vernadsky. 1931. (Yale 
University Press and Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii + 351 
pp. 12s. 6d.) 


67*. THE TEACHINGS OF Kart Marx. By V.I. Lenin. 1931. (Lon- 
don: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 48pp. 9d.) 


Ir is natural to compare Professor Vernadsky’s new biography of 
Lenin with the biography by Prince Mirsky which was reviewed in 
the May number of the Journal. The two books complement each 
other. 

‘The unique quality of Lenin as a political leader of our times [writes 

Prof. Vernadsky] consisted, as has been noted more than once, in the com- 

bination of the most abstract intellectual program with an uncommon 

capacity, when need arose, to adapt his tactics to the demands of actual 
conditions of life. This was a highly unusual combination in one person; he 
was at the same time fanatic and opportunist.’’ 

Prince Mirsky showed us the fanatic, the dogmatic thinker; 
Professor Vernadsky, who takes a rather perfunctory interest in 
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Lenin’s ideas, gives us a vigorous picture of Lenin the opportunist and 
tactician. His book deals far more fully with external events and is 
valuable on that account ; but it fails to give us the same impression of 
Lenin’s greatness. The success of the Bolshevik revolution appears in 
his pages as the result, not of a well-planned policy, but of a series of 
brilliant accidents and improvisations. Nor is he always fair to his 
hero in points of detail. He does well to show the circumstances 
which caused many honest people, in and out of Russia, to believe 
that Lenin was an agent in the pay of the German Government. But 
he should not pretend that the question is still an open one. Every 
competent historian now recognises the charge to have been an absurd 
calumny. 

Since, however, we cannot have at the present stage a thoroughly 
impartial estimate of Lenin, Professor Vernadsky’s book may be thought 
to redress the balance tilted rather violently in Lenin’s favour by 
Prince Mirsky. The two books, taken together, constitute as satis- 
factory a study of Lenin as we are likely to get for a long time. 

The Teachings of Karl Marx is a concise summary written by Lenin 
in 1914 for a Russian encyclopedia. It contains a good bibliography 
of Marx’s writings and is altogether a useful booklet—the first of a 
series entitled ‘‘ The Little Lenin Library.” 


68. NicHoLas II: THE LAsT OF THE TsARS. By Princess Catherine 
Radziwill. 1931. (London: Cassell. 8vo. 319 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a very fair popular account of its subject by one who was 
present at the Imperial Court, and therefore writes with some inside 
knowledge of the events which she is describing. Its most valuable 
feature for the English reader is the use made of the Tsar’s diary, 
which was published in Soviet Russia some time after the now famous 
correspondence between the Tsar and the Tsaritsa. It is perhaps 
unfair to judge even a monarch by the jottings in his private diary ; 
but we can only say that this record confirms in a graphic manner the 
impression of amiable vacuity of which we have evidence enough 
from other sources. Princess Radziwill writes without animus: but 
it is clear that neither the Tsar nor his consort ever inspired her with a 
particle of affection, not to speak of respect. 


69*. BayANow (Boris): Stalin, der rote Diktator. 1931. (Berlin: 
Paul Aretz. 8vo. 168 pp. Rm. 3-60.) 
Stalin and the Politbiiro described by his private secretary. 


70. ““BorjBa’”’ (ed.): Die Revision des Bolschewismus. 1931. 
(Leipzig: Gustav Engel. 8vo. 158 pp. Rm. 2.50.) 


An indictment of the Soviet régime by a group of former Bolshevik 
officials now in exile. 


71*. THE MENSHEVIK TRIAL: the text of the indictment of the 
Counter-Revolutionary Menshevik Organisation. 1931. (London: 
Modern Books Ltd. 8vo. 88 pp. 6d.) 


A collection of official documents relating to the recent trial of a group 
of Mensheviks for counter-revolution and sabotage. 


72*. MENZEL, (Curt): Das deutsche Vorkriegsvermégen in Russland. 
1931. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 8vo. 236 pp. Rm. 9.) 


An extremely detailed monograph on the attempts of German and other 
property-owners in Russia to obtain compensation from the Soviet 
Government. 
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73*. ALARMS AND EXxcuRSIONS IN ARABIA. By Bertram Thomas. 
1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 296 pp. 15s.) 


THE value of this bouk for students of Arabia is due mainly to 
the author’s intimate contact with certain aspects of Arabian affairs 
during the last twelve years, and the rare understanding which he 
possesses of Arab character and ways, rather than to any deliberate 
intention of imparting information. On the contrary, he seems 
almost to protest against attributing a serious value to his sketches of 
life and incidents in the tribal areas of ‘Iraq and Oman, and he stresses 
the personal and adventurous side of his narratives. Only twice does 
he diverge into surveys of a general character—once in an attempt 
to explain the relation of the ‘ Iraq rebellion of 1920 to Arab nation- 
alist activities, and later in a brief discussion of the “ tribal fringes ”’ 
of settled and civilised States. The latter is happier than the former, 
perhaps because the attempt to etch in with a few simple strokes 
what was after all a very complicated situation necessarily leads to 
the omission of some features which had their peculiar importance. 
This deliberate sparing of the reader from technical detail or lengthy 
discussion of wider issues is typical of Mr. Thomas’ book, with, 
admittedly, the happiest results. Style and matter combine to make 
it one of the most delightful books ever written from Arabian soil. 
But the very light-heartedness of the writer may perhaps lead his 
readers to overlook the real knowledge, depth of observation, and 
truly unusual insight into the Arab point of view which is to be found 
on almost every page. A writer who can so greatly help us to get 
inside the Arab’s skin is doing a real service to the cause of under- 
standing and peace in the Middle East. 

H. A. R. GIs. 


74. OU vA L’IsLAM? By Robert Chauvelot. 1931. (Paris: Tal- 
landier. 8vo. 194 pp. 18 /rs.) 


WHETHER an author who describes himself as “ écrivain exotique, 
romancier et propagandiste au Conseil supérieur des colonies ”’ is a safe 
guide in the matter of the current tendencies of Islam may be open 
to question. The question, however, does not arise in connection with 
this book, which might well have been called by a hundred other titles. 
M. Chauvelot writes pleasantly enough about his rapid tour from 
Stamboul to Cairo and describes in fuller detail an automobile tour 
en mission along the northern fringes of the Sahara, but the few 
references he makes to Islam are incredibly superficial. This impres- 
sion is only deepened by the contrast with the suggestive preface 
contributed by M. Steeg, formerly Governor-General of Algeria and 
successor of Marshal Lyautey in Morocco. H.-A: K. G. 


75*. Kazemi (Parvis Khan): Le commerce extérieur de la Perse: 
comment en assurer le développement. 1930. (Paris: Rousseau. 
8vo. 301 pp. 40 /rs.) 

A history of Persian foreign trade from the earliest times to the present 
day, including a detailed account of the position in respect of each principal 
export, and suggesting ways of assuring its continued development 
(agricultural policy, use of mineral resources, extension of railways, 
creation of a merchant service, etc.). 
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Great Britain Official Publications : 


76*. IRAQ. Special Report . . . on the Progress of Iraq during the 
rae 1931. (Colonial No. 58. La. 8vo. 331 pp. 
5s. 6d. 

77*. PALESTINE. Report of the Commission ... to determine the 
rights and claims of Moslems and Jews in connection with the 
western or Wailing Wall at Jerusalem, Dec. 1930. 1931. 
(H.M.S.0. 8vo. 75 pp.; 3 plans. Is. 6d.) 


78*. Ecypt. Report of the U.K. Trade Mission to Egypt, Feb.— 
March 1931. 1931. (H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. 8g pp. Is. 6d.) 


AFRICA 


79. AFRICA ViEW. By Julian Huxley. 1931. (London: Chatto 
and Windus. 8vo. viii+ 455 pp. 15s.) 

Mr. Hux.ey’s book is the result of an invitation to him by the 
Colonial Office Advisory Committee in Native Education to visit 
East Africa. But the findings—to use the word in its most literal 
sense—in this fascinating work range far beyond education, proper or 
improper. The writer was interested in everything that he saw and 
heard, from fiddler-crabs and flamingoes to tribal customs, from the 
geology of the Rift Valleys to the Stone Age deposits at Elmenteita. 
It is impossible to summarise such a volume; it needs leisurely reading 
both for its fullness of information and for its literary quality. On 
the educational side, after visiting a number of schools (the individual 
features of which are admirably described), Mr. Huxley concludes that 
the ‘‘ central core’”’ of the academic side of native education should 
consist of biology and geography : history, beginning with tribal and 
African history, should spring out of social geography. He gives some 
remarkable illustrations, not all of them to the credit of missionary 
effort, as to the importance of the biological approach to African 
problems. The concluding pages contain a fine vision of the African 
civilisation, which, if our own does not break down in the meantime, 
we may hope for “‘ in the next century or so.” He sees Central Africa 
as “‘the one major region of the world still free to achieve a new 
civilisation without destroying an old ’’; and he places a special respon- 
sibility upon Britain, since our own possessions (if the word must be 
used), unlike the French, have no organic connection and continuity 
with Europe and are thus freer to develop on their own lines. 


80*. LEUBUSCHER (Dr. Charlotte): Der siidafrikanische Eingeborene 
als Industriearbeiter und als Stadtbewohner. 1931. (Jena: 
Fischer. 8vo. 222 pp. Rm. 12.) 


A comprehensive study of the native question in South Africa, with 
particular reference to the economic and social condition of the town 
labourer. 


INDIA 


81*. Les Erats INDIGENES DANS L’INDE ANGLAISE. By S. Antonowicz. 
1931. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 214 pp. 30 /fs.) 

82. PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
InpIA, Part I. By R. G. Pradhan. 1931. (Poona: Aryabhu- 
shan Press. 8vo. 114 pp. 4 Rs.) 
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83*. INDIA IN Crisis. By Arthur Duncan. 1931. (London: Put- 
nam. 8vo. 27I pp. 5s.) 


84. INDIA. By the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, |M.P. 1931. 
(London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 140 pp. 2s.) 


85. THE Power oF INDIA. By Michael Pym. 1930. (New York: 
Putnams. 8vo. 316 pp. $3.50.) 


In the rapidly changing world of present-day India the Indian 
Princes and States are involved in relations with three main forces— 
the Crown, the Government of British India, which is now shifting the 
direction of its responsibility from the Crown to the Indian electorates, 
and thirdly the Nationalist movement, which aims at remoulding the 
whole complex of local and central and State governments into one 
self-governing federation. 

M. Antonowicz’s book is a study of the main aspects of all these 
many-sided relations, in order to elucidate what is the present position 
of these semi-sovereign Princes and by what stages it has been reached. 
He shows that they had been complaining of the restrictions on their 
authority even before their ambitions had been stirred by the demands 
for political reforms in British India. Meantime the new policies, 
j especially the new fiscal policies due to the growing influence and power 
of the Nationalist leaders, are giving the Princes good grounds for 
claiming the right to participate in the formulation of policies which 
affect the common interests of their States and of British India. 

M. Antonowicz has a thorough mastery of his subject and he 
presents the claims and arguments of all the contending or, perhaps 
one should say, negotiating parties with complete fairness and im- 
partiality. He sympathises with the objections of the States to a 
Paramountcy which refuses to confine itself within the limits of pre- 
cise definition, but he seems to conclude that that refusal has been and 
is still justified by the conditions of unfettered personal autocracy 
which prevail in nearly every State in India. 

In conclusion, he discusses the difficulties which must be surmounted 
before federation can be realised. The disappearance of the smaller 
States—cette poussiére d’Etats minuscules—is an absolute necessity. 

M. Antonowicz’s book is a lucid and attractively written summary 
of the problems with which it deals. 








In his new book Mr. Pradhan attacks the problems which were left 
untouched in his earlier work, India’s Struggle for Swaraj—the 
problems of the Defence of India and of the relations between British 
India and the Indian States. In a lucid and powerful argument he 
analyses the proposals of the Simon Commission under both these heads 
and finds them unacceptable. Their proposals about defence and the 

; army, he thinks, are identical with proposals put forward in 1919 by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis. They are open to the insuperable objection that 
they would permanently deprive the Indian Government of responsi- 
bility for the defence of India. He admits some limitations are 
necessary on the immediate transfer of political power to the Indian 
people, and he carefully defines the principles by which those limitations 
should be determined. Mr. Pradhan’s discussion of the Indian 
States question is extremely original and interesting. He is willing to 
i suspend judgment pending the deliberations of the Federal Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference, but his provisional conclu- 
' sions are that an All-India Federation will be found to be incompatible 
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with responsible Government because of the political backwardness of 
the States. There could be no useful co-operation in a Federal As- 
sembly composed partly of nominees of autocratic rulers and partly of 
the representatives of popular electorates. Federation being ruled out 
as impracticable at present, Mr. Pradhan sketches the outlines of a 
lan of a Council in India, somewhat on the lines of the League of 
ations Council, for the decision of All-India questions. 
Mr. Pradhan’s admirable and closely argued book deserves the care- 
ful attention of students of Indian constitutional problems. 


“This book,” the author says of India in Crisis, ‘‘is intended for 
the general reader with little or no knowledge of Indian affairs.” 
Better-informed persons will not find it useful except in so far as it 
summarises the stages of India’s constitutional developments and 
recites the chief events of the troubled post-War period down to the 
end of the first Round Table Conference. The writer’s point of view 
is one of frank hostility to the claims and aspirations of Indian 
Nationalism. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s book is a collection of speeches, all with 
one exception—the Amritsar speech—delivered within the last two 
years. In a series of alternating jeremiads and philippics Mr. 
Churchill attacks the Round Table Conference and all its works, bewails 
the errors and follies of Lord Irwin and the “ Socialist Jacks-in-office,”’ 
and denounces the villainy of their seditious ally, the ‘‘ malignant 
subversive fanatic ’’—Mr. Gandhi. His main position is that for the 
present provincial autonomy is the utmost limit of possible con- 
stitutional reform and that there should be no change in the powers 
and structure of the Central Government. 


Michael Pym undertook a sort of pilgrimage to India as a Holy 
Land of religion and philosophy and age-long culture. Her book is a 
rambling and discursive travel diary in which doses of instruction about 
political and cultural problems are agreeably sugared over by pic- 
turesque appreciations of the wonder and romance and beauty of that 
Eastern world. She was terribly disappointed in Mr. Gandhi and thinks 
Lord Irwin has stronger claims to the title of Mahatma. 

F. G. Pratt. 


86. NEW SCHOOLS FoR YouNG INDIA. By William J. McKee. 1931. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xxi-+ 435 pp. 2Is.) 


Tuis is a remarkable and very valuable work. It combines in an 
unusual way a detailed account of an interesting educational experi- 
ment with a picture of the social life and conditions of the people 
among whom it is being tried. Moreover, the psychology and edu- 
cational philosophy on which the experiments were based are held and 
presented in such a reasonable and broad-minded way that everyone 
who reads it must feel inclined to say, Why should not something of 
this kind be tried elsewhere? The answer to such a question is that 
Mr. McKee is a very exceptional man, highly gifted and specially 
trained. An American, with a good degree and a training at the 
Columbia University, he added to this a long experience as head of a 
High School in India and afterwards as Supervisor of the American 
Presbyterian Mission High Schools. He then proceeded to put into 
practice the ideas and the experience he had gained, by founding on 
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his own lines a school at Moga in the Punjab, under the auspices of the 
American Mission Board. The book describes this place in its proper 
setting, the country-side, the village, the famous eye-hospital, the 
school buildings, the “‘ outcast ” scholars, their daily work and “ pro- 
jects,” and the effect of the whole on their mental outlook and activities. 
It is extraordinarily attractive and encouraging. 

It is a fair claim that, in a backward rural area and with scholars 
of the lowest social class, Mr. McKee has solved the problem of teaching 
the ordinary elements in about a quarter of the time taken in the 
average school, and also, in the time thus gained and later on, of making 
them love the things of the village and be skilful and interested in all 
that pertains to it. They learn house-building, sanitation, farming 
and marketing, besides the highly useful, accurate and scientific 
training involved in running a dispensary. It is all done in a religious 
and cheerful spirit and those who go through it are keen afterwards 
to return to their own or other villages, and spread in wider circles 
what they have learnt. There is, of course, a training department 
for teachers among the other sections and, though it all sounds expen- 
sive and elaborate, the charming photographs which illustrate the book 
represent simple buildings and the minimum of equipment. We are 
told on the jacket of the volume that, though the institution started 
entirely outside the official system of the Punjab, within two years it 
had so clearly justified itself, that Sir George Anderson, the Director 
of Public Instruction, had given Mr. McKee a handsome grant and 
carte blanche to go on as he liked. The story, therefore, is one of 
successful cooperation between missionary zeal, scientific knowledge 
and enlightened administration. It is to be hoped that the experiment 
so well initiated will be continued on the same lines by Mr. McKee’s 
successor, for he has now returned to be professor of education in 
North Carolina. So brilliant an example should be studied by all who 
are faced by similar conditions elsewhere; wide tracts in South Africa 
come specially to mind. F, S. MARVIN. 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


87*. INDIA. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 
June 1931. 1931. (Cmd. 3883. La. 8vo. 580 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


88*. Two YEARS OF NATIONALIST ConA. By M. T. Z. Tyau. 1930. 
(Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 8vo. 524 pp. 21s.) 


Tuts work should be of great value to all students of Chinese affairs. 
It is in effect a Handbook of Nationalist China—a complete guide to 
the organisation and institutions of the Kuomintang—or Nationalist 
Party—and of the National Government, together with an explanation 
of the curious inter-relations between the two. Much of the organisa- 
tion here described in detail, with the aid of some wonderful diagrams, 
exists, of course, only on paper. Mr. Tyau, however, frankly confesses 
that he is often dealing with endeavours and projects rather than with 
what has been actually achieved. Another serious handicap is that the 
endless succession of China’s civil wars is apt to make much of the book 
as out-of-date as a last year’s Bradshaw; but a last year’s Bradshaw 
may nevertheless give a very fair idea of Great Britain’s railway 
system—its methods of organisation, its merits and its drawbacks. 
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One serious blunder occurs on p. 127, where what purports to be a list 
of foreign concessions and settlements has no relation to actual facts. 
It is a curious mistake for Mr. Tyau to have made. 


89. LA CHINE NATIONALISTE (1912-30). By Jean Rodes. 1931. 
(Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 193 pp. 15 rs.) 

THE author is a newspaper correspondent who has been in touch 
with events in China since the time of the Russo-Japanese War. He 
has published some half-dozen volumes on recent Chinese history, of 
which this is the latest. He states his theme to be : 

“ La décristallisation chinoise, c’est a dire, l’émiettement et la destruction 
de la plus vieille société du monde.”’ 

Like most French observers, his view of the present and future in 
China is pessimistic. ‘‘ Every victory of Nanking over the feudal 
militarists has been followed by an extension of anarchy ”’—an anarchy 
“which is one of the most serious causes of the economic crisis of the 
world.” For this vast disaster the Powers, especially Great Britain 
and the United States, must bear a heavy share of responsibility owing 
to their “ vertige d’abdication.” 

Within his limits, M. Rodes has produced a compact and useful 
text-book of the latest period in China; but, like so many foreign 
writers, he gives the impression of one who observes events on the 
surface of the ant-heap without much consideration for what is happen- 
ing inside, or for what the ants themselves are thinking. So, although 
his book is convenient for reference, it is not particularly suggestive as 
an interpretation of the Chinese Renaissance or disintegration, which- 
ever it may be. For instance, he does not distinguish—and this is 
essential for a true understanding of events—between the activities of 
the native Chinese Communist Party, the intervention of the Third 
International, the grievances and ideals of the Cantonese Kuomintang 
and the military ambitions of Chiang Kai-shek. He does not mention 
the fateful interviews between Sun Yat-sen and Joffe at Shanghai. 
The book begins with the dictatorship and fall of Yuan Shi-kai and 
ends with Chiang’s victory and the “ abolition ”’ of extra-territoriality 
on January Ist, 1930. The narrative of facts and events is reasonably 
(but not absolutely) accurate. 


go*. THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN. By Dr. N. Matsunami, Dean of 
the Japan University. 1930. (Tokyo: Maruzen & Co. 8vo. 
iv + 358 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

As far as we are aware the only other work in English on this sub- 
ject is the late Prince (then Count) I[to’s Commentaries on the Constitution 
of Japan, which was published in 1906 and is now out of print. Dr. 
Matsunami’s handbook should therefore prove a welcome addition to 
the bookshelf of the student of constitutional law. 

While the author admits that the framers of the Constitution in its 
existing form had recourse to Occidental models, mainly German, he 
denies that this implies in any respect imitation. The Constitution of 
Japan is, he says, indigenous ; it existed in an unwritten form from the 
beginning, and all that happened in 1886 was that it was given ‘‘clear- 
ness and distinction’ by being codified and put into modern shape. 
In proof of this he quotes from the Imperial Oath taken at the moment 
of promulgation. Ge is it, he adds, “‘a contract between the ruler 
and the ruled’’; it is a “ gift from the Throne to the people,” and 
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“the power to initiate amendments in it is reserved exclusively to the 
Emperor,” who “holds the supreme power, not as his own inherent 
right, but as an inheritance from his Divine Ancestor,” and “‘ rules over 
the country as the supreme head of the vast family of the Japanese 
nation.” The fundamental principle of government is thus a “ theo- 
cratic-patriarchal constitutionalism.”’ 

The Constitution itself deals only with general principles, and the 
76 articles of which it consists are grouped under the following head- 
ings: (1) the Emperor, (2) the Rights and Duties of Subjects, (3) the 
Diet, (4) the Ministers of State and the Privy Council, (5) the Judicature, 
(6) Finance, and (7) Supplementary Articles. Interesting though many 
of them are, there is not space here to do more than touch very briefly 
on one point—the question of ministerial responsibility. There is no 
reference anywhere in the Constitution to the Cabinet, though that 
body is recognised both in law and in practice, and the only article 
dealing with the functions of Ministers of State contains little more 
than a simple pronouncement that they shall “ respectively give their 
advice to the Emperor and be responsible for it.””. Their responsibility 
is, in a word, individual and not collective. In his commentaries, 
however, Prince Ito contemplates the existence of the latter as well 
where important internal and external matters of state are concerned, 
and Dr. Matsunami says that with rare exceptions this principle has 
been accepted in practice. But the Constitution admits no ministerial 
responsibility to the Diet, and ever since that body first sat therehas been 
a continuous struggle between the Lower House and the Government 
to make the latter responsible to the wishes of the people as expressed 
by the nation’s representatives. In the opinion of the author this 
struggle is veering slightly in favour of the House. 

From p. 104 onwards the book consists of appendices in the shape 
of English, French and German translations of the Constitution and 
of copies of various documents relating to the Constitutions of other 
countries. 

It is a pity the author did not ask some English acquaintance to 
revise his MS. before it went to the printers and that a similar precau- 
tion was not also taken in the case of the proofs. Even so accomplished 
an English scholar as Dr. Matsunami can hardly hope to escape all the 
pitfalls of our language. H. PARLETT. 


g1*. THE JAPANESE POPULATION PROBLEM: THE COMING CRISIS. By 
W. R. Crocker. 1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
240 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

It is natural for an Australian to take an interest in the Japanese 
population problem, and Mr. Crocker has, in fact, done his work in a 
very able and painstaking manner. He is not content with stating 
opinions, but he supports his arguments with a great array of statistics, 
which enable us to get at least an approximate quantitative view of the 
situation. Unfortunately, the necessary statistics are not always 
available, and consequently Mr. Crocker has in certain cases to be 
content with an estimate. But on the basis of a careful investigation 
he concludes that most Japanese farmers are working under conditions 
of diminishing returns, and that they cannot live on farming alone. 
On the other hand, the population is increasing at the rate of about 
three-quarters of a million a year, and although there are signs of a 
decreasing birth-rate, this will not make an appreciable difference for 
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a long time to come, owing to the rather special age composition of the 
population. 

The future of Japanese agriculture, says Mr. Crocker, is bound up 
with a change in diet, and signs are not lacking that such a change 
will take place. But this will involve an increasing importation of 
certain foods, and consequently a great development of industrialisa- 
tion to provide exports with which to pay for the imports. This is 
indeed the crux of the problem. It is the Government’s policy to 
further industrialisation, but the conditions of international com- 
petition are very different now from what they were in the nineteenth 
century, and there are some Japanese who think that foreign trade 
cannot be increased sufficiently to provide for the growing population 
at a rising standard of living. It is possible, however, that some of 
those who formulate this view are thinking rather of the possibility of 
keeping Japan more or less self-sufficing incase ofwar. From the purely 
economic standpoint, the way of industrialisation “‘ isnot unattainable,” 
and therein lies the hope of the future. 

Another possible measure is emigration, for it is thought that even 
if only fifty to a hundred thousand emigrants a year found openings 
in other countries, that would ease the situation, though the significance 
of this should not be exaggerated. Restrictions in the immigration 
countries bar the way, and to overcome these Mr. Crocker makes some 
bold suggestions for the political transference of certain territories to 
Japan, either directly or under mandatory conditions. In this respect 
his proposals are somewhat similar to those made by another recent 
writer on population questions, namely Dr. Warren S. Thompson, in 
Danger Spots in World Population. They no doubt sound Utopian at 
the present time, but that is certainly no reason for rejecting them 
without careful consideration. : 

Altogether Mr. Crocker has written a very interesting and well- 
documented book, which no student of Japan or of population problems 
can afford to neglect. D. CuRIsTIE TAIT. 


Great Britain Official Publications : 
92*. REPORT OF THE BRITISH ECONOMIC MISSION TO THE FAR East, 
1930-31. 1931. (H.M.S.O. La. 8vo. 156 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


93*. BriTisH ECONOMIC MISSION TO THE Far EAST, 1930-31: Report 
of the Cotton Mission. 1931. (H.M.S.O. La.8vo. g6pp. Is.) 


THE AMERICAS 


94. THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison and Henry Steele Commager. 1930. (New York and 
London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. vii-+ 956 pp. 25s.) 


THERE is coming to be less and less excuse for any ignorance of the 
history of the United States, even on the part of the general reader. 
The past few years have seen the appearance of a number of text-books 
which are both informative and readable. Among them Professor 
Morison’s own Oxford History set a high standard for lively and 
interesting presentation. Now, in collaboration with Mr. Commager, 
he has taken in hand this further production. The resulting volume is 
both useful and enjoyable. 

Its distinctive feature is an even greater stress than usual on the 
importance of social and economic factors in the making of America. 
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This is not, of course, a new feature; it has already marked the work 
of Schlesinger and Muzzey, to mention only two of the more recent 
writers in this field. This volume merely carries the process a little 
farther in attempting to deal more fully with the outstanding factors. 
Professor Morison says in his preface—‘‘ It would probably not interest 
the reader to know which chapters are largely Mr. Commager’s work 
and which are mine.” That is to under-estimate the reader’s insatiable 
curiosity. There are certain political chapters which bear the marks of 
Professor Morison’s own style; there are certain social chapters—and 
those by no means the least interesting—which one guesses must belong 
to Mr. Commager. But possibly such curiosity is idle; and certainly 
its indulgence leaves one without any temptation to draw invidious 
distinctions as to merit between the joint authors. 

If there is any criticism, it is that the perfect fusion aimed at by 
the authors has not been fully achieved. Probably it could not be 
achieved within the limits of such a volume. For instance, the import- 
ance of the land question during the revolution is most admirably 
presented ; but the question of the south-west frontier during the post- 
Revolutionary period might be dealt with more adequately, and the 
summary of Hamilton’s financial policy is hardly as complete as it 
deserves. So, too, although there is an appreciation of the importance 
of Western unrest after the Civil War, its political aspect is somewhat 
neglected, and the predecessors of the Populists rest in somewhat 
undeserved oblivion. And I must admit a personal feeling that 1763 
is not wholly an adequate starting-point for a history of the United 
States, in spite of an excellent summary of conditions at that time. 
The roots go farther back than that, and need careful study if the 
nature of the Republic is to be fully understood. 

These, however, are distinctly minor criticisms of a very admirable 
piece of work. The authors have, on the whole, struck their balance 
excellently ; and the reader will find, not only a record of events, but 
a careful analysis of the conditions out of which these events emerged. 
More than that, he will find the narrative presented in a style both 
clear and forceful, spiced with humour and epigram—for instance, the 
brilliant if slightly unfair section on the diplomacy of Canning. There 
is an excellent bibliography of the more important references, and a 
series of,statistical tables both interesting and useful. 

EpGArR McINNIS. 


95. THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By F. W. Taussig. 
8th edition. 1931. (London and New York: Putnam. 8vo. 


xii + 536 pp. I2s. 6d.) 
Tuis standard work was first published in 1888. On the occasion 

of each new Tariff Act carried by Congress, the author has brought it up 
to date with anew chapter. One is forced to conclude, on reading the 
present narrative, with its soberly impartial descriptions of a long series 
of fiscal reforms from the end of the eighteenth century onwards, that 
the part of reason is smaller, and that of bluff larger, at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. Perhaps the reason is now employed 
for other purposes: perhaps the bluff was more blatant in other 
departments of American public life a hundred years ago. Anyway, 
whereas the author opens his book with an account of some fairly 
straightforward thinking about the “ Infant Industry ” argument for 
tariffs, he concludes with a description of a Tariff Act—that of 1930— 
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condemned by economists, disliked by the Executive and brought into 
being by a process of sheer log-rolling. There was some solemn talk 
about making the tariff scientific : a Tariff Commission, established in 
1916, made some calculations of comparative costs of production in the 
United States and other countries down to the fractions of a cent; but 
in the upshot duties were raised on everything from wheat and wool to 
dollies and blueberries. The Senate and House Committees on 
Tariffs are organised for bargain and barter among the representatives 
of various classes of producers. The tariff of 1930, intended to favour 
the farmers, ended by favouring everybody and pleasing nobody. 
And what now? C. SPRIGGE. 


96. THE NORTHERN REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA, ECUADOR, 
COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA. By KennethG.Grubb. 1931. (London: 
World Dominion Press. 8vo. I5I pp. 55.) 


Tuis is another volume of the World Dominion Survey Series (of 
which previous volumes have been noted in recent issues of this Journal), 
in which the object is to summarise the situation in various countries 
from the standpoint of world evangelisation. 

The volume can be recommended to all who wish to obtain a pic- 
ture of the underlying human and historical background in these three 
northern Andean Republics. The work of bringing together much 
scattered information (as, for example, the different elements in the 
population) has been done very carefully and sympathetically. The 
volume contains maps of each of the States showing the mission 
stations, and it may be particularly noted that there is a very interesting 
and suggestive map indicating the distribution of population in the 
whole area surveyed. R. H. KInvic. 


97. LAGOONED IN THE VIRGIN IsLANDs. By Hazel Ballance Eadie. 
1931. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 443 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuls is the log-book of a visitor who spent two years in Tortola, the 
largest of the British Virgin Islands. Mrs. Eadie gives vivid pictures 
of the life and minds of the inhabitants, and many intriguing 
allusions to the history of the islands. Once inhabited by Caribs, for a 
century or more during the prosperous times of sugar-growing they 
were the home of 1000 whites and some 6000 negro slaves. Of the 
whites but 35 are now left, and the book is really a study of a small 
self-contained community of English-speaking negroes after I00 years 
offreedom. It is very attractively written. F ‘ 





